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ABSTRACT 

This congressional report contains a discussion of 
the previsions of the Youth Act of 19B0 (H.R. 6711) and presents 
dissenting views on the act. (The Youth Act of 1SB0 extends the 
authorization of and improves youth training and employment programs^ 
extends the ?'^thorization of the private initiative program^ and 
authorizes int^^nsive and remedial education programs for youth.) 
After a summary of the act^ the history of its consideration and the 
need for its enactment are outlined. Approximately one-third of this 
report consists of an analysis of the cost and major provisions of 
the act. The changes made by the Youth Act of 19B0 in the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act in the area of youth 
employment demonstration programs (specifically in the areas of youth 
incentive entitlement proiects^ youth community conservation and 
improvement projects ^ and youth employment and training programs) are 
set forth in a section occupying nearly half this report. Dissenting 
views on the issues of using new monies and new policies^ the failure 
to address the problem of basic skills and to adequately concentrate 
fundSr and private employers and the failure to adequately involve 
the community in program implementation are provided. (MN) 
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Mr. Perkins, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
submitted the following 

REPORT 

together with 
DISSENTING VIEWS 

[To accompany H.R. 6711] 
(Inclu ' ig eost cstinnatc of the Congressional Budget Office] 

The Committ^'^' on Education and Labor to whom was referred the 
bill (H,R. 6711) c xtend the authorization of youth training and 
employment progi^ms and improve such programs, to extend the 
authorization of thj private sector initiative program, to authorize 
intensive and remedir ^^ducation programs for youth, aud for other 
purposes, having consi ed the same, report favorably there<)p with 
an amendment and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

The amendment strikes out all after the enacting clause of the bill 
and inserts a new text Avhich appears in italic type in the reported bill. 

Summary of the Legislation 
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TITLE I 

Simply stated, the primary purpose of title I is^to provide a broad 
J range of employment and training opportunities for youth to improve 
rx their future employability, and U> promote, to the maximum extent 
^ feasible, coordination among institutions capable of providing such 
opportunities. 

Title I amends existing part A of title IV of CETA to achieve several 
^ objectives: (1) to extend and strengthen those provisions of existing 
l]w law which have proven successful; (2) to consolidate individual youth 
O programs and eligibility requirements, to the extent practicable, in 
order to streamline the delivery system and reduce administrative 
^H? cost and delay; and (3) to alter and improve certain provisioas of 
w current law as needed. 



Funds available under title I are distributed among the States 
pursuant to the existing formula. Such funds are allocated as follows: 

(1) not more than 10 percent is available to the Secretary for discre- 
tionary programs; (2) of the 90 percent remaining, 80 percent is 
available to prime sponsors for basic grants under subpart 1 (of which 
not less than 22 percent is to be expended pursuant to cooperative 
agreements with local educational agencies) iind 20 percent is uvail- 
able to prime sponsors for entitlement matching grunts under subpart 
2; and (3) of the amount available for subpart 1, 5 percent is available 
to Governors for special statewide services, 3 percent is available for 
Native American youth programs, and 3 percent is available for 
migrant and seasonal farmwoncer youth programs. 

Subpart 1 of part A of CETA title IV, as amended by this act, 
establishes basic grant programs designed to make a significant long- 
term impact on the structural unemployment problems of youth and 
to enhance their job and career prospects through the provision of 
interrelated employment, training and educational opportunities. 
Subpart 1 allows prime sponsors to provide and expand upon all serv- 
ices now authonzed under the Youth Employment and Training 
Pro-am and the Youth Commimity Conservation and Improvement 
Projects. 

Subpart 2 of part A of title IV, as hereby amended, establishes and 

f>roviaes one-half of the cost of entitlement programs of part-time and 
ull-tiine employment and/or ou?cr compensated activities for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth in selected poverty areas. Funds 
available under subpart 1 of part A can be used by the prime sponsor 
to meet the entitlement match requiremeTit. Prime sponsors may also 
use matching ^unds for full-time work opportunities in national pri- 
ority projects such as energy conservation, housing rehabilitation, etc. 

Eligible participants include: (1) those youth who are economically 
disadvantaged and aged 16 to 19, inclusive, or aged 20 and 21 if 
enrolled in high school or high school equivalency programs, or aged 
14 and 15 (but only for purposes of counseling and related services); 

(2) youth facing special oarriers to employment who would othenvise 
be eligible under tne above-mentioned criteria except on the basis of 
income (for whom 20 peicent of the funds available under subpart 1 
may be used); and (3) participants in programs authorized under 
subpart 4 of part A of title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(i.e., programs for students from disadvantaged backgrounds). 

TITLE II 

Title II of H.R. 6711 authorizes a new program of Federal assist- 
ance to increase the employability of disadvantaged youth. This is 
to be accomplished through school-based programs in basic and 
employment ^ills training. The program will be administered by the 
Department of Education and is authorized for fiscal years 1981 
through 1985. . , , 

The majority of the funds will be used for basic grants to local 
school districts in areas with high concentrations of poor children. 
These grants will be distributed on the basis of numbers of poor chil- 
dren and State per pupil expenditures. 

Local school districts receiving funds are required to select for 
programs only those secondary schools and area vocational schools 
which serve large numbers of low-income or low-achieving youth. 
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In order to p&rticipate in the program, each school must develop, 
with the helj) of a broadly representative school site advisory councd, 
a school plan for use of the funds. Funds under this title are available 
for activities that meet the special educational and trainin^^ needs of 
youth, and youths identified as having the greatest needs are to be 
given priority for participation. Private school children are also eligi- 
ble to participate. 

This title requires each local oducational agency to spend at least 
25 percent of its funds on vocational education. However, in any 
eligible county in which there is one or more area vocational schools 
outside the control of such school district, 25 percent of the county 
allocation is to be sot aside for programs jointly agreed upon by the 
school district and the area vocational school. The funds devoted to 
this joint agreement can be counted against the local 25 percent for 
vocational education. 

In addition to the funds allotted for basic grants, 15 percent of the 
funds under this title will be avuilable for Slates to muke grants to 
school districts in counties which arc not eligible for basic grants. 
Independent area vocational schools could also receive these grants. 
These State supplemental grants are to be used to operuie |)rograms 
of basic skills, employment skills, and vocational training in schools 
serving concentrations of low-income or low-achieving youth. 

The bill requires each school district receiving funds to set aside 
22 i^ercent of its funds for programs carried out pursuant to joint 
agreement, between local educational agencies and prime sj)onsors. 

Th bill also requires 2.5 percent of the funds to be set aside for 
each State to operate programs to improve the basic and eni|)loyment 
skills of migrant and neglected and delinquent youth, and 2 percent 
of the f nds for students being served in the outlying areas and under 
the Bureau of Indian Alfairs. 

Finally, the bill contains several amendments requiring State a^ ' 
local educational agencies to coordinate activities funded under th ^ 
title with those funded under CETA. 

Legislative Consideration 

H.R. 6711 was introduced on March 5, 1980 by Chairman Perkins 
and cosponsored originally by 6 Members. This legislation, which 
contained the Administration's i)roposal.s for youth unemployment, 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. On March 
11, 1980, the bill was referred jointly to the Subcommittee on Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and Vocational Education and the Subcommittee 
on Employment Opportimities. Hearings were held on this and similar 
legislation by the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education on February 25, 26, 27 and 28 and March 3, 
4, 5, 6, and l^i, 1980; and by the Employment Opportunities Sub- 
committee on March 11, 13, 18, 19 and 25, 1980. 

Prior to the introduction of this bill the Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and Vocational Education had conducted five over- 
sight hearings early in 1980 on secondary education. These hearings 
provided valuable background information for consideration of 
title II. 

On April 17, 1980, title I of H.R. 6711 was considered in open 
legislative session by the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
and ordered reported to the full committee by voice vote with an 
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amendment in the nature of a substitute to title i and additional 
amendments. 

Title II of H.R. 671 1 was considered in open le^rislatiye session by the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education 
on April 24 and 29, 1980. The subcommittee, by voire vote on April 29, 
1980, ordered the bill reported to the full committee with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to title 11 and additional amend- 
ments. 

On May 6, 1980, the Committee on Education and Labor, in or 
le^jislative session, took up consideration of II. R. 6711, as amen 
by both subcommittees. By voice vote, the full committee ordered ' 
the bill, with amendments, be reported to the House with a recom' 
dation that it pass. 

It should be noted that in addition to U.K. 6711, the problem ^ 
youth joblessness ^jenerally and several other bills relatinji to youth 
employment were the subjects of testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Employment Opportunities in hearinjrs held durinji both sessions 
of the Ninety-sixtn Con^jress. Specifically, testimony was received 
on H.R. 4465 and H.R. 45:M at hearinj^'s held in Washmp:ton, D.C. on 
June 20, 26 and 27 and July 18, 1980; in Los Anjreles on Auj^ust 13 and 
14, 1979; in New York City on September 17, 1979; and in Philadel- 
|)hia on Ocitober 20, 1979. Further testimony was heard by the subcom- 
mittee in Wnshinp:ton, D.C. conccmintr H.R. 4465, H.K. 4534, H.R. 
5876, H.R. 6208, as well as H.R. 6711 on March 11, 13, 18, 19 and 25, 
1980. Oversip:ht hearinjrs on CETA-Vocational Education coordination 
were comhicted jointly by both Subcommittees on June 12 and 13, 
1979. 

Nked for the Legislation 
introduction 

The Committee on Education and Labor has \on^ been concerned 
with the i)roblem of youth unemployment. The evidence developed 
before the Committee, as well as that developed by the Vice Presi- 
dent's Task Force on Youth Employment, indicates that the causes of 
youth unemployment are many, and that no simple solutions to the 
problem exist. Nonetheless, there is a jreneral consensus that youth 
unemployment is caused both by the lack of jobs for youth as well as 
by the j^eneral absence of marketable skills amonj: youth; by inade- 
quate education, and by insufficient opportunities. It is thf. Commit- 
tee's considered opinion that the roots of the problem lie both in the 
labor market and m the educational system— and in the lack of coordi- 
nation and cooperation between the two. With this in mind, the Com- 
mittee has developed a bill that deals with all aspects of the problem. 
Title I of the Committee bill deals with the revision of our existinj^: 
youth employment and training: programs, including a new projrnim of 
youth employment services; Title II deals with a new projrram of 
remedial education, em|)loymcnt skills, and vocational training: for our 
high school a";e youth whose inadequate prej)aration bars them from 
the labor market. While each title is important and explained in detail 
in the following pages of the report, the Committee wants to empha- 
size that the (leveloj)ment of a program that deals with the problem 
of youth unemployment by a comprehensive aj)proach providing for 
a new form of cooperation between the employment and education 
systems is as significant as the details of each of the programs. 
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In 1977 Congress passed the Youth Employment and Demonstra- 
tion Projects Act (PubHc Law 95-93) to address rapidly rising unem- 
ployment amonp: the nation's youth, particularly minority ar.a 
economically (lisadvantat2:ed youth. This Art authorized new pro- 
grams, to be operated by the Department of Labor, to test the efficacy 
of a variet}'^ of approaches to adcviatinf: youth imemployment. The 
authorization for these proj^Tams expires September 30, 1980. 

Although these programs have impacted on close to one million 
vouth, the sheer magnitude of the nroblem coupled with the increased 
labor market entry of yoimg people have resulted in unconscionably 
high lev3ls of unemployment among a generation of young people. In 
fact, toilay youth account for nearly half of the nation's unemployed. 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
has been subjected to more study, evaluation, exj)8rimentation and 
assessment than any other employment and training program in our 
nation's history. The subject of youth unemj)lovment has been sub- 
jected to exhaustive review by the Coiigress an(l the Administration. 
The C^ommittee has held 15 (lays x>f hearings on this issue during the 
96th Congress. The Administration conducted an in-depth domestic 
polic}' review in developing what the President referred to as ''the 
most comprehensive youth employment i)rogram ever envisoned". 
The bill rei)orte(l by the Committee takes these evaluations into ac- 
count. It is the Committee's view that the Vouth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 has demonstrated that intensive 
efforts to improve the employability of youth, coordinated approaches 
with schools and employment programs, suj)portive services and other 
provisions of the 1977 Act have luul a measurable impact on the ability 
of disailvantaged young people to obtain unsubsidized employment 
and to enhance their chances for long t^nn emi)lovment gains. In 
June 1979, Ernest Green, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employ- 
ment and Training, testified on the impact which the CETA youth 
programs have had on youth employment: 

Between December 1977 and December 1978 em|)loyment 
among youth 16 to 19 years old increased 157,000; new jobs 
under CETA's youth programs equalled 89 percent of this in- 
crease. In that same time periocl, black youth employment 
increasecl 63,000, with CETA jobs once again equallmg 89 
percent of the gain. 

For 20 years up to 1977, the labor force participation rate 
of black teenagers, especially males, had declined. That trend 
has now been reversed. The labor force participation rate of 
black teenage males has shown an increase from 41.1 percent 
in March 1977 to 47,4 percent in March 1979, reversing the 
long term trend. 

Therefore, the Committee has chosen to expand and improve these 
programmatic initiatives rather than adopting a substantially new 
design. 

NEED FOR TITLE 11 

The Problem oj Youth Unemployment 

For the majority of our voung people, initial difficulties in the 
transition from school to employment are offset by adequate education 
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and an environment that provides opportunities to learn about job 
markets and occupational choices. But for millions of youn<; people 
each year, this transition presents serious challen^^es. 

For the past decade, the overall unemployment rate for youth a^ed 
14 throu[;:h 21 has remained high — currently around 15 percent, com- 

gared with 7 percent total unemployment. However, this ag^re^^ate 
gure masks a far more critical problem \yith serious long term conse- 
quences — the problem of the sizeable minority of youths out of the 
mainstream who bear a disproportionate share of unemployment. 

Secretaiy of Education Shirley M. Hufstedler summarized this 
situation in testimony before tne Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education: 

Simply put, much of a whole generation of disadvantaged 
minority young people are not prepared for and therefore 
cannot find work. Unless we improve their skills now, their 
prospects for the future are bleak. If we do not act to assist 
them, huge numbers of these younirsters will never success- 
fully enter the labor force. They will begin a long, slow slide 
into chronic joblessness, poverty and despair. 

Statistics reveal that chronic youth unemployment is concentrated 
among disadvantaged groups. In fact, three-fourths of total youth 
unemployment is accounted for by less than 10 percent of the youth 
population suffering through long periods of joblessness. 

The groups most affected are; 

1. Minorities: Twenty-five years ago the percentage of employed 
youth was nearly identical for young blacks and young whites. Today 
65 percent of young whites are employed, while only 41 percent of 
young blacks are. Last year, the unemployment rate for minority 
teenage males was 34.4 percent, compared with 13.5 percent for white 
teenage males. 

2. roor: Poor white youths are twice as likely to be unemployed 
as their middle class counterparts. In fact, the unemployment rate for 
low-income white youths is as high as for low-income blacks. 

3. Dropouts: High school dropouts are three times as likely to be 
unemployed as high school graduates, 

4- Women: Unemployment rates for women aged 16 through 21 are 
higher than for men among both black and white poj)ulations. The 
rate for single female dropouts is 10 percent higher than for male 
dropouts. 

As Secretary Hufstedler summarized: 

The nation as a whole pays a terrible ])rice for failing to help 
these young men and women. Perhaps we can estimate the 
taxes required for welfare, unemployment and social services. 
But what figure could measure the (lisru])tion and instability 
that breed on their frustration and anger? How shall we cal- 
culate the loss to the productive life of the nation of so much 
talent, so much energy? 
Economic and demographic trends suggest that this problem will 
worsen throughout the 1980'.s. First, demographers project an increase 
in the numbers of youth in these higher risk groups. In 1970, 
percent of the population aged 14 through 24 was nonwhite; by 1990, 
this percentage is expected to reach 18.5 percent. Secoml, rising 
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competition in the labor force from adults — older workers, aliens, 
women — may provide new competition for younger workers. Third, as 
David Mumlel of the Congressioiud Budget Office noted, "If high 
uneni|)loynient is tolerate<i during the 1980's in order to reduce 
inflation, even higher youth unemployment rates, especially for minor- 
ity youth, can be anticipated." 

The changing nature of the labor market is also expected to exac- 
erbate this situation. Over the past years, the number of service 
jobs has grown 120 percent, as compared with |)ercent for manu- 
facturing. It is estimated that between 1976 and 1985 a total of 59 
million job openings will occur — 45 million of them white collar and 
13 million blue collar. Thus, the majority of new jobs will require 
communication and technical skills. 

Lack oj Basic and Employment Skills 

The problems of youth unemployment correlate to a large extent 
with levels of educational attainment. As noted above, rates of 
joblessness are higher among school dropouts than among those with 
a diploma. Acconling to a study by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, the attributes of doing well in school seem to carry over 
into success in the labor market. 

But a sizable sef^ment of the secondary school population is failing 
in — or is being faded by — existing high school programs. While the 
overall dropout rate has declined during the past decade, the percent- 
age of the black and Hispanic population aged 14 through 34 who have 
not earned a diploma is high — over 20 percent. And in some of our 
major urban areas, the dropout rate is alarming. New York City 
school officials report a dropout rate of 45 percent citywide. 

Among those youth who stay in school, significant numbers are not 
mastering the basic skills necessary to function in society, let alone 
obtain a job. The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies m Higher 
Education estimated, in the report "Giving Youth A Better Chance," 
that 20 percent of high school graduates have deficiencies in the basic 
skills. 

Thus, even in areas where jobs are available, the lack of basic educa- 
tional competencies is seriously impeding employment possibilities 
of youth. In addition, testimony during the Subcommittee's oversight 
hearings on secondary education linked the significant failure of large 
numbers of students in achieving mastery of basic skills with frustra- 
tion and despair among both faculty and students, and with increases 
in disciplinary problems. 
Assessments of student capabilities and employer needs indicate that 



empfoyability skills as well as basic skills. The National Longitudinal 
Study of the class of 1972 found that 4 years after graduation, 28 
percent of these graduates felt schools did not rflfer enough practical 
work experience and should have placed more emphasis on vocational 
and technical programs. Less than 13 percent said their school had 
provided counseling to help them find emplojonent. According to the 
National Center for Education Statistics, black high school students 
performed worse than white high school students and no better than 
white dropouts on an assessment of specific job knowledge, job-related 
values, and generally useful skills. 
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These young people pay dearly in the market place. Participants in 
a conference on private sector employment convened by the National 
Commission on Employment Policy concluded that "many young 
people are handicapped m their search for regular employment because 
of tneir poor orientation to the world of work in terms of being able to 
respond to time, discipline, and requirements of safety." 

As Thomas H. Murphy, Chairman of General Motors put it: 

We discovered very early that many of the problems we 
were having with young employees were the same as those the 
schools were experiencmg * * * if he or she fails to follow 
instructions in school, is frequently absent, or is almost 
always late you can expect the same bad habits to be carried 
over to the job * * *. The vast majority of failures in holding 
a job are due to bad personal habits, not the demand of the job 
assignment. 

In summary, the causes of youth unemployment are enmeshed in a 
web of social, educational, and economic forces. Many of these forces 
are beyond the reach of public policy. Other forces can be more prop- 
erly dealt with by combinations of employment and training provided 
through the CETA system. These are acldressed in Title I of the bill. 
But insofar as educational deficiencies go hand-in-hand with labor 
market hardship, educational institutions must play an important 
role in any truly comprehensive youth employment policy. 

Inadeguaq/ of Existing Programs 

There are several Federalprograms which provide educational and 
training services for youth. Chief among these are the Title IV CETA 
programs, the compensatory education program under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act. 

Experiences with existing programs have proved that schools can 
have an impact on youth's ability to find work, and that educational 
institutions can be influenced by a sound Federal policy. Programs 
like the Youth Employment and Demonstration Project Act and 
Upward Bound have showTi that the prospects for upgrading employ- 
ment skills and attitudes are bright. The comprehensive evaluation 
of Title I of ESEA conducted by the National Institute of Education 
revealed these programs to be quite effective in raising levels of 
achievement in the basic skills. 

Despite these credible efforts, the youth unemployment problem 
is nowhere near being adequately addressed by current Federal 
education programs. While programs such as Title I of ESEA and 
Vocational Education are to be applauded for their efficacy over the 
years, their structures are neither intended to address or capable of 
dealing with the nature of this new youth problem. In addition, the 
levels of funding for these programs are insufficient to serve their owti 
broad target populations, let alone focus intensively on the dlsad- 
vantag:ed secondary school population. 

Statistics submitted by the Congressional Budget Office reveal just 
how limited the amount of Federal funds for secondary school students 
really is. One-half of the total Federal expenditures for youth aged 
14 through 22 is directed toward the one-fifth of that age group in 
college. The average Federal per pupil expenditure for the postsecond- 
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ary student is twice that for youth who have dropped out of high 
school and five times that for high school students. In fiscal year 1979, 
34 percent of total Federal education expenditures were directed to 
elementary students, 12 percent to secondary students, and 54 percent 
to postsecondary students. 

In the Title I ESEA program, less than 20 peTcmt of these funds 
were spent last year at the junior and senior high level. Fewer than 
100,000 of the nation's 11 million high school students are enrolled 
in compensatoiy education programs. 

Under the Vocational Education Act, Federal funds provided 
approximately 2 million disadvantaged students wnth special voca- 
tional services in fiscal year 1978. Hov.-ever, this amounts to a Federal 
contribution of only $50 per student. As the American Vocational 
Association testified before the Subcommittee, "There are simply not 
enough facilities nor enough qualified staff, equipment ana other 
resources to meet the needs of all disadvantaged students who could 

f profit from vocational education." A 1979 national study of vocational 
acilities showed that while central cities contain 22.8 percent of the 
total population (and a much higher percentage of the unemployed 
population), they contain only 8.1 percent of the secondary level 
vocational facilities. 

Witnesses before the Subcommittee agreed that there is an over- 
whelming need for remedial education funds at the secondary school 
level, but warned that these should not be provided at the expense 
of elementary school programs. Currently, Title I ESEA does not 
provide enough funds to serve even the total pool of eligibles at the 
elementary school level. 

As Joan Lipsitz with the Center for Early Adolescent Research 
stated : 

It is at the very least cost-ineffective to spend considerable 
amounts of money on the very young in the early grades of 
schooling without following through to make good on our in- 
vestment. Likewise, it is an inefficient use of our public monies 
to concentrate on remediation and re-education at the time 
of transition into the labor market, while failing to support 
necessary programs in the middle grades that could reduce 
the need for later widespread remediation. Most importantly, 
it is tragic to fail to place more of our resources at a key point 
in education, a time of maximal growth and stress, when the 
possibilities for positive intervention in young people's lives 
are almost boundless. 

The Committee bill therefore, proposes a comprehensive new pro- 
gram to improve the basic educational and employment skills of the 
nation's youth. Under Title II, funds would flow to secondary schools 
in poverty communities for programs to address the basic, employ- 
ability and vocational skills deficiencies that contribute to youth 
unemployment. 

The Title II program represents a new commitment that goes 
beyond existing efforts while at the same time builds upon them. 
Unlike past programs Title II focuses exclusively on those youth and 
those areas most prone to unemployment. In addition, a new program 
provides an iinprecendented opportunity for coordination of the 
education and employment services offered through the existing 
educational and CETA structures. 

62-454 0-80-2 % . 

^ IQ 
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The specific provisions of Title II are discussed in detail in the 
following section. However, it may be useful to discuss here some 
supporting evidence for the folloN\^ng major features of this title: 
the concentration on the neediest area; the placement of responsibility 
for developing programs at the local level; the role of vocational 
education; the emphasis on community involvement; and the im- 
portance placed upon coordination with CETA programs. 

Concentration on Neediest Areas 

The legislation targets Federal funds on those counties and school 
districts with high concentrations of poor children. Generally, urban 
areas and poor rural areas will qualify for grants. 

The soundness of this approach is wellndocumented. As Secretary 
Hufstedler concluded, ^^Although poverty may not be a perfect 

Eredictor of youth unemplo3anent, it is the best indicator we have, 
etter even than the adult unemplojonent rate in a given community." 
The populations most at risk in the job market — poor, minorities, 
dropouts — tend to be concentrated in inner cities and isolated rural 
areas. The Labor Department estimates that one-fifth of all unem- 
ployed youth can be found in just nine cities. While general black 
youth unemployment hovers around 30 percent, the rate is 50 percent 
for inner-city black youth. As regards rura^l areas, an evaluation of 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act conducted 
by ABT Associates found that rural youth experience greater difficulty 
finding employment than those in urban locations. 

These poor areas also exhibit those symptoms of educational 
deprivation that contribute to unemployment. A study by the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund found dropout and nonenroUment rates to be 
considerably higher in central cities and rural areas. In fact, out-of- 
school rates for low-income children are nearly 100 percent higher 
than the average. David Mundel of the Congressional Budget Office 
noted that almost 20 percent of all young people in the rural south 
are not enrolled in school and have not graduated from high school, 
compared to the national average of 11 percent. 

According to the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
educational achievement is lower in central cities and rural areas 
regardless of the age ^roup or subject matter tested. In fact, central 
cities and rural locations were the only places where the National 
Assessment consistently found low achievement scores; scores in large 
cities, medium cities, and small towTis were all at or near the national 
average. 

It should also be noted that these areas tend to have the highest 
educational costs. The Council of Great City Schools estimates the 
cost of education to be 15 to 20 percent higher in urban districts. And 
rural areas, because of their geographic isolation and small-scale 
economies, also tend to experience high costs. 

Local Program Responsibility 

The legislation provides for direct {jrants to local educational 
agencies and places the major responsibility for planning, developing, 
and managing Title II programs at the school building level. The 
reason for structuring the bill in this manner is to build a strong sense 
of commitment to the program among school administrators and staff. 

Witnesses before the Subcommittee emphasized the important role 
of local commitment in program success and applauded this feature of 
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the bill. In the oversij^ht hearinj^s on secondary education, Susan 
Kaeser testified on a study of successful schools conducted by the 
Citizens' Council for Ohio Schools. The study concluded that suc- 
cessful schools have in common stron<^ leadership and motivated 
teachers. A Rand Corporation study of the effectiveness of Federal 
demonstration programs similarly concluded that the most important 
factors affecting program success were strong administrative support, 
strong and contmuous involvement in program development and 
implementation, and a sense of commitment among the teachers. 

After making an extensive survey of YEDPA programs, the Council 
for Great City Schools summarized, **The central lesson learned by 
the urban school in operating the Youth Employment and Training 
Programs effort oyer the last two years is that there is a need for 
both decentralization and administrative flexibility. 

The Role of VoccUional Education 

The Committee bill permits funds to be used for vocational educa- 
tion services to be provided through local school districts and r.rea 
vocational schools. These programs will differ from those funded under 
the Vocational Education Act in that they will have a distinct focus 
on needy youth and are required to be coordinated with the basic 
skills and other training programs provided under Title II. 

Several studies have established vocational education's success m 
dealing with disadvantaged students. For example, a study by Sue 
Benyman of the Rand Corporation found that disadvantaged students 
participating in vocational programs are ; 

a group that does not connect into the high school by excelling 
academically or through participation in extracurriculer 
activities. However, these students do not evidence the 
alienation from school or other negative school attitudes 
that we might expect. In fact, they evidence less of these 
than the general students. 

A University of Minnesota study of that State's vocational educa- 
tion programs revealed that vocational education graduates come 
from lov/er academic ranks but fare better in further education and 
employment when they have experienced increasing amounts of voca- 
tional education. 

Dr. Norris L. Hogans, Principal of George Washington Carver 
Comprehensive High School in Atlanta, testified to the enormous 
success of vocational education programs in serving that school's 
inner city population. 

Both the National Council on Employment Policy and the National 
Commission for Employment Policy recommended a role for voca- 
tional education similar to that in the Committee bill. The Council 
noted that Federal youth development policy should seek to increase 
the enrollments of educationally disadvantaged youth in vocational 
programs. The Commission found that: 

Promising areas in vocational education appear to be 
where: (1) there is emphasis on combining classroom learn- 
ing with a work-related component; (2) there is concentration 
on those occupations which are best learned in the classroom 
setting; (3) there is an effort to link training to known labor 
market opportunities; and (4) there is emphasis on a sus- 
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tained, integrated approach to youth employability com- 
bining the provision of basic skills, job skills, job-seeking skills 
and placement. 

The Committee bill addresses all these elements. 
Emphasis on Community Involvement 

As part of its oversight hearings on secondary education, the Sub- 
committee set aside a day to examine ^'Secondary Schools that Work". 
A recurrent theme throughout this testimony was the key role com- 
munity involvement plays in a successful school program. 

As Susan Kaeser said : 

Successful schools are committeil to meaningful parent 
and community involvement . . . When the relationship 
exists, it provides the partnership which results in financial 
support, protection from vandalism, emotional support and 
educational support. 

Dr. Norris Hogans called particular attention to the need for busi- 
ness involvement in successful vocational education programs. 

For these reasons, the Committee bill emphasizes community in- 
volvement, including business representatives, in all stages of the 
program through existing and new local advisory bodies. 

Dr. Wilson Riles, California State Superintendent, felt that this 
was the most important feature of the bill, based on his favorable 
experiences with state school improvement councils. 

Need for Coordination 

Existing Federal legislation has repeatedly stressed the importance 
of leveraging Federal dollars by coordinating local manpower and 
education programs. But traditionally, these directives have not had 
much effect, possibly because the incentives as well as the mechanisms 
to coordinate have been lacking. 

The advent of the 22 percent set-asitle in YETP represents a firm 
step in the direction of coordination antl appears to be successful in 
nudging the CETA and school establishments closer together. Wit- 
nesses outlined an array of accomplishments achieved with the set- 
aside. According to the National Council on Employment Policy, 

Policymakers have found that CETA sponsors and schools 
can work together, and that the YETP 22 percent set-aside 
has been an effective catalyst for some basic collaboration 
even where there has been no history of collaboration. 

However, these models of collaboration appear to be more the 
exception than the nde. The 22 percent set-aside has not touched many 
areas of the country. Active manpower-education partnerships need 
to be established in many more communities. 

The committee bill contains a number of amentlments intendetl to 
foster coordination antl avoitl duplication. Chief among these is the 
requirement for a set-aside of title II funds for joint agreements with 
prime sponsors, modeled after the YETP set-aside. 

The reason that the 22 percent set-aside has resulted in better 
working relationships than previous efforts at coordination stems from 
the incentives it provides. According to the National Council on 
Employment Policy, ''Even the most steadfast policy supporting a 
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manpower-education partnership is useless without vested interests 
that are truly shared by both institutions." 

Thus, the set-aside in the education title is intended to strike a 
balance by providing both the education and CETA systems with a 
share of f uncls for joint agreements. 

Major Provisions of the Bill 

TITLE I 

Duration 

The Committee recognizes that sudden, substantial changes in 
existing youth programs would adversely impact upon efforts to stem 
the tide of youth unemployment. Therefore, the Committee has pro- 
posed that youth employment programs under Title IV-A of CETA be 
extendeil without change for nscal year 1981. The amendments pro- 
poseil to Title IV-A would take effect in fiscal year 1982 and are au- 
thorized through fiscal year 1985. However, the bill provides that funds 
appropriatetl for Title IV-A for fiscal year 1981 may be used for the 
purpose of developing plans for the implementation of program changes 
which would take effect in fiscal year 1982. 

Consolidation 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act author- 
ized three major programs with dilfering program administration and 
eligibility criteria. The Committee bill provides uniform eligibility for 
Title IV-A, consolidates the Youth Employment and Traming Pro- 
grams and the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 
Projects into a single basic grant program and authorizes a modified 
Youth Incentive EJntitlemenl Program as a matching grant program. 
Atlditionally, the bill provides that the btusic grant program shall be 
coordinatecl with the Summer Youth Program authorized under 
Part C of Title IV. Consolidation of the current categorical programs 
shoultl reiluce confusion with respect to participant eligibility, tis well 
as retluce paperwork and reporting requirements. The Committee 
believes that local experience should dictate future |)rogram design 
and provide the basis for decisions on the appropriate mix of program 
activity. 

Eligibility Standards 

Under current law there are four separate and distinct criteria used 
to determine eligibility for participation under Title IV youth pro- 
f^rams. The Committee bill substitutes a uniform eligibility standard 
but provides flexibility to serve other youth in need. With respect to 
age, the Committee bill defines eligible youth as aged 16-19, inclusive 
but includes those youth aged 20 through 21 if they are enrolled in high 
school or a program leading to a certificate of high school equivalency. 
It extends oligibility to 14 and 15 year old youth only for purposes of 
counseling, occupational information and school-to-work transition 
services. 

With respect to income, the bill requires that eligible youth must be 
economically disadvantaged, but allows 20% of the funds to be used 
for youth who do not meet the income eligibility if they face substantial 
barriers to employment. It is the Committee's intention that the 
restriction be carefully followed so that only youth with significant 
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barriers to employment such us handicapping condition, hmguage 
barriers, pregnancy or maternity or other simihir barrier (iiialify under 
this provision. 

In addition, any youth participating in a program under sub|)art 4 
of Title IV-A of the Higher Education Act is also eligible for this 
program. One of the Committee's |)rinci|)al objectives in adopting 
H.R. 6711 is to facilitate coordination between youth |)rograms under 
Title IV of CETA and education programs for disadvantaged students. 
To this end, the Committee bill provides that individuals participating 
in **Special Programs for Students From Disadvantaged Backgrounds'* 
under Subpart 4, Part A of Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 are eligible for participation in youth programs under Title IV 
of CETA; however, it is not the intent of the Committee to allow 
individuals to participate in programs under Title IV who do not fall 
within the age parameters of outlined in Section 414(a). 

Participant Assessment 

The Committee has included three provisions for evaluating in- 
dividual participant progress in the CETA youth programs. These 
provisions may also serve to measure the quality of service provided 
to youth in these programs. 

First, H.R. 6711 provides for the development of achievement 
standards against which participant performance can be accurately 
measured. These standards are to be developed by prime sponsors 
on the basis of recommendations from a broad range of sources in 
the community, including the youth council authorized under this 
Act, the prime sponsor's planning council, the private industry 
council, eclucational agencies, relevant juvenile and criminal justice 
agencies, labor organizations, business, community-based organiza- 
tions and other local institutions. 

Second, prime sponsors are required to design an individvidl em- 
ployability plan for each participating youth, formulated through 
consultation with educational and other appropriate agencies. The 
plan will be periodically reviewed and adjusted, as needed, through 
the duration of the youth's participation. 

Third, the Committee concurred with and adopted a provision 
proposed by the Administration which requires prime sponsors to 
formulate, maintain and update an individual achievement record 
for each participating youth documenting such youth's needs and 
competencies. Such achievement record must be coordinated, to the 
maxinuini extent feasible, with any school attended by the youth. 
The Committee intends that this record be used not only as an 
evaluative tool, but also as a document which the |)articinant can use 
to indicate employability credentials to assist such youth in gaining 
and retaining a job. Provisions are included to protect tiie confiden- 
tiality of such records. 

Joint Agreements with Local Education. Agencies 

Current law provides that 22 percent of the funds for Youth 
Employment and Training Programs is reserved for programs for in- 
school youth carried out pursuant to agreements between prime 
sponsors and local educational agencies. This reservation of funds 
has provided both the incentive and the mechanism for coordination, 
and the Committee believes that this and other provisions of current 
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law which foster a climate of collaboration should bo retained. Testi- 
mony nresented before the Committee indicated that the 22 percent 
set-aside has served to develop cooperation where it never existed 
before and has offered a unified approach to the difficulties youth 
encounter which cannot be addressed effectively by either the schools 
or prime sponsor acting alone. 

The Committee bill modifies the 22 percent set-aside in four ways: 
First, it removes the restriction to programs for iii-school youth. The 
Committee intends that agreements under this j)rovision should in- 
clude efforts to reach and serve dropouts. Second, the bill requires the 
agreement to include appropriate alternative education arrangements 
for those youth who need such services. The Committee has heard 
repeated testimony on the necessity of providing alternative education 
for youth who have not succeeded in a traditional school setting. Such 
alternative programs may be offered by the public school system or 
through arrangements with community based organizations or others 
who provide instruction leading to a high school diploma or a certificate 
of high school equivalency. Third, the Committee bill provides that 
the funds under the 22 percent set-aside may be used only for activities 
pursuant to an agreement with a local educational agency. If such 
agreement is not reached, the funds revert to the Treasury. Fourth, 
the Committ^ee bill requires that the prime sponsor must first reach 
agreement with local educational agencies subject to the comparable 
coordination requireinent under Section 220(b) of the bill before 
funds inay be utilize^l lor agreements with other local educational 
agencies. The Secretr.ry may waive this requirement if the Secretary 
determines that the prime sponsor has made a good faith effort to 
enter into agreements with local educational agencies under Section 
220(b). 

Section '^02 of the bill further requires that the 22 percent set-aside 
under Title I as well as the comparable set-aside for local educational 
agencies imder Section 220 may be increasecl by :^ percent for each 
year for which the program is authorized up to percent in fiscal 
year 1985. 

Supportive Semces 

The Committee bill authorizes prime sponsors to provide supportive 
services to eligible youth to promote the transition to unsuDsidized 
employment. Such services mclude child care, transportation and 
follow up services through cooperative arrangements between em- 
ployers and providers of services for up to ninety days to enable youth 
to retain employment. To encourage the provisions of follow up serv- 
ices, the Committee bill provides that follow up services will not be 
included in the computation of the prime sponsor's cost per placement. 

In visits to youth employment projects and in hearmg testimony, 
the Committee obtained substantial evidence on the necessity for 
providing child care assistance to unemployed youths who are parents. 
Without such assistance, young women are frequently unable to obtain 
the basic skills or job skills to enable them to become self supporting. 

Ms. Marian Pines, Director of the Baltimore Office of Manpower, 
testified on the importance of child care in the Baltimore Entitlement 
Program : 
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Fully a third (of the participants) have kids of their own. 
That is sixteen to nineteen year olds who are parents. It is 
hard enough for adults, I submit, to be a job holder, a student 
and a parent all at the same time. But for sixteen to nineteen 
year olds, this is almost more than they can cope with. One or 
the other or everything suffers in terms of their ability to 
function in society. We have created parent infant centers 
connected with our alternative education programs so that 
youngsters that are enrolled in these programs (lo not have the 
worry and the concern that their own children are not being 
properly cared for. 

Special Programs in new Career Areas 

The Committee bill authorizes prime sponsors to conduct special 
programs in new career areas, occupational fields that are experiencing 
shortages and fields in which national need is increasing. 

The Committee feels that the purpose of a training program is to 
assure an adequately trained worsforce in all areas of the economy, 
and to draw people who are not now in productive employment into 
areas of expected growth. One such area is solar energy and energy 
conservation. The Committee believes that (over time) these areas 
will provide a rapidly increasing need for a trained workforce. Without 
skills in these areas, the quality of manufacture, assembly and mainte- 
nance will likely suffer, as will the pace of solar energy development. 

A study prepared for use by the Subcommittee on Energy of the 
Joint Economic Committee indicates that Federal investment in 
solar energy and energy conservation will result in over thousand 
jobs for every million dollars of Federal investment, that is over 2 
million jobs by the 1990's. It is also apparent to the Committee that 
this expanding field yni\ require substantial increases in the trained 
workforce for installation and maintenance of such facilities. Conser- 
vation and solar measures will stimulate approximately 2.5 times as 
many jobs nationally as will the use of an equivalent amount of oil, 
natural gas and electricity. It is the intent of the Committee to 
encourage, as part of this youth initiative^ training in the areas of 
solar energy and energy conservation in anticipation of this expanding 
need. 

Career Intern Program 

In amending the bill to provide the authority to develop career 
intern programs under the basic grants and general provisions, it is 
thfr intent of this Committee lo encourage alternative education 

Srograms based on the successful model of the career intern program, 
[owever, we do not intend to limit the development of an alternative 
education program to this model. 

The Career Intern Program, and those which require the cooperation 
of community-based organizations, the prime sponsor, and the local 
education agency can provide an effective academic and career 
training program for drop-outs and potential drop-outs in an alterna- 
tive setting. 

The Career Intern Program which was originally developed by the 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) in Philadelphia, can 
provide a successful model for replication in almost every community. 
Under this program, community-based organizations, again, in co- 
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operation with the local educational a<j:en(iy, develop individualized 
protrranis of academic trainin<r leadiujj: to a hi<i:h school diploma, 
exposure to career experiences, trainin<j: and counseling. Students or 
**interns" under<i:o classroom trainiujj: in the basic disciphnes, curricula, 
includinji: observation of practical work experience situations. As the 
indiyiduars career <i:oals are identified, emphasis is placed on their 
realization, whether that he continued education, job placement or 
skill trainin^r. Counselors work closely with the interus to locate work, 
apply to an institution of hi<5her educatiou, or enter a skills training 
proti:ram. 

Youth Councils 

It is the considered opinion of the Committee that the local com- 
munity should have a major impact upon the (lesijj:n and implementa- 
tion of pro^rrams devised to cope with the problem of youth unemploy- 
ment. To this end, the Committee bill stren*j:thens existing youth 
councils by recjuirinji: that the council's membei-ship be not less than 
one-fourth youth, and by requirinjj: that the ])rime sponsor provide 
stafr for |)roi'essional, technical and clerical assistance. It is the Com- 
mittee's intent that wherever feasible, CETA eli<^ible youth be 
re|)resented on the youth council. Moreover, the Committee bill 
provides that the membershi|) of this council shall reflect the ethnic 
com|)osition of the community so as to better represent the youth to 
be sei*ved. 

Youth Incentive Entitlement and Supplemented Work Projects 

Experience under the Current Program, — In 1977 the Committee en- 
acted one of the larj^jest ^'outh employment experiments in the Nation's 
histoiy, known as the \ outh Incentive Entitlement and Pilot Projects. 
The |)ur|)ose of this i)ro<i;ram was to determine whether tyinji: n 
<^uaranteed job to attendance and performance in school would en- 
hance the ability of youth to succeed in school, obtain a hi<;h school 
(hti:ree, and increase their future employability. 

Unlike many other Federal pro«j:rams, the Committee did not harbor 
any preconceived notions or hei«j:htened expectations. All the Com- 
mittee desired was enough information to determine whether the 
program should be continued, expanded, reworked, or dropped all 
together. The Committee ho|)ed that the research would help in the 
design in other related youth efforts. 

The Youth Incentive Program provides a work guarantee of up to 
20 hours a week during the school year and uj^) to 40 hours a week 
during the summer to youth ages 10-19 from lamilies on welfare or 
within incomes at or below the poverty level in 17 selected ^demon- 
stration'' areas. These areas were chosen from 15.'^ ori<;inal applicant 
prime sponsors, and re|)resente(l differing socioeconomic and regional 
circumstances. The demonstrations ranged in size from ^^satura- 
tion" programs such as Baltimore's, which involved a budget of 
$50,000,000 and 12,000 youth, to the one operated by Dayton, Ohio, 
which had only 67 participants through August, 1979. 

The model contained many innovative features including perform- 
ance requirements not only on youth, but participating schools and 
employers. The program jirovided for full 100 percent wage subsidies 
in the private sector and called for a creative mix of work experience, 
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vocational training and exploration and similar combiiiations. The only 
common denominator amon*^: the various demonstrations, outside the 
actual guarantee, was that each site had to be of sufficient size and 
scope to assure an entitlement to all eligible youth within the area 
selected. As a result, program size ranged from an entire city to a single 
school attendance aiea. 

Entitlement has been in operation since March, 1979, and through 
August, 1979 more than 63,000 low-income youth have participated, 
with current program levels exceeding 30,000. During this time the 
Department of Labor, through the Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corporation (MDRC) has done an exhaiistive on-going analysis 
of the effects of entitlement on youth. In addition, considerable infor- 
mation has been developed on the administrative aspects of the pro- 
gram. In fact, more information has been developed on the needs of 
youth in this one program than any other program. The results of the 
Entitlement Program are striking. It has become the most targeted 
and cost effective of all the youth programs. By August, 1979, of the 
more than 60,000 youth that had enrolled, 80 percent were minorities, 
almost exactl}" half were female, nearly all were from families at or 
below the poverty level. More than 20 percent had dropped out of 
school. At one time, approximately 12 percent were considered out-of- 
schooi and nearly 45 percent were from families receiving welfare. 
Interestingly, more than half were 16 year olds. 

The cost for this program is less than for any other program operated 
under YEDPA. The full year cost for youth m youth entitlement was 
$4,749 per year per slot, but only $1,637 i)er individual. This resulted 
primarily from youth moving in and out of the program at various 
times during their school career. For example, son^e youth participated 
only during the summer and some youth only participated (hiring one 
term in the school year, if they were involved m school athletics. This 
compares, for example, to a cost of more than $8,000 per slot for the 
Youth Communit}^ Conservation Improvement Program. Perhaps the 
most important statistic is that more than half the job sites developed 
under youth entitlement have been by private sector or":anizations 
and nearly 35 percent have been by for-profit com|)anies. We believe 
this is an extremely impressive figure considering the time it normally 
takes to develop employment opportunities, the traditional rehu^tanco 
of |)rivate sector to become involved in job programs and their tradi- 
tional reluctance about employing low-skill youth. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty encountered in the program was the 
reluctance of school systems to change their regular programing to 
allow youth to participate in entitlement jobs or to recruit out of 
school youth. 

Even so, entitlement has encouraged a tremendous amount of 
institutional change, and has enhanced the involvement of private 
industry, the schools and community based organizations in the 
delivery of employment and training services to economically dis- 
advantaged youth. Success has not been easy and has come in the face 
of constant change in the CETA program and the extraordinary 
difficulty in involving traditionally antagonistic institutions such as 
the schools and CETA. Des])ite these problems MDRC has concluded 
that the program can be made o|)erational and the Committee concurs. 

ExpahsioTi, — The Committee recognizes that entitlement ro(iuires 
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a complex lulniinistnitive (iesi<^n, and should only l)o operated by 
prime sponsors and willing schools that have the athninistrative rapac- 
ity to be effective. The Committee has made the necessary chnn<i;es 
to provide Tor a carel'ul and deliberate ex|)ansion, 

MDKC estimates that to extend entitlement to all poverty youth 
in the country would cost $1.5 billion. The Committee does not recom- 
mend movinji: to such a level at this time. The entitlement pro<i:ram 
should only be expanded to the extent that prime sponsors have the 
administrative capacity to implement the pro<j:ram. To make this 
easier, the Committee lias made the program more flexible and more 
easily adaptable to local conditions. 

Entitlement, — The entitlement projj:ram is not a broad entitlement 
in the sense ol' 'Veteran benefits" or ^'social security." It is absolutely 
limited by the amount a|)propriated for Title IV-.V. The Committee 
expects the Secretary to implement the pro<i;ram in a manner to pro- 
vide sufficient opportunities to eli*i:ible youtli who meet the |)ro<^ram 
retpiirements and to desitj:nate areas in su(rh a way to assure such 
opportunities are provided. Experience with the current entitlement 
pro«iram shows that this can be done with almost no chance that de- 
mand will exceed proti:ram expectations. The Committee woi\ld en- 
courage tile Secretary to follow the 1977 mandate that sufficient funds 
be held in abeyance to cover those instances where |)rime sponsors 
have underestimated demand. The Committee believes even this will 
be less likely after the 1980 census becomes available. 

Makhi(j the Program OperatlonaL — Elij^ibility for the entitlement 
program has been extended to all prime sponsors who a«^ree to match 
half of the cost of the protj:ram out of their rej^ular youth funds and 
who meet certain exj)licit pro<j:ram requirements. The Committee 
does not ex|)ect all prime sponsors to participate nor does the Com- 
mittee expect the Secretary to approve all |)i'ime sponsor applications 
just because a prime sponsor has indicated an interest in the proj^ram. 
Rather, the Committee expects the pro«j:ram to be developed in the 
following:: fashion: Section 4o2(b) of the .Vet requires the Secretary 
to make a tentative allocation to all j)otential applicants for funds to 
enable prime sponsors who mi*j:lit desire to |)articipate in the pro*i:rani 
to decide whether^ in fact, they wish to contribute the recpiired 50 '/r 
to develop an entitlement effort. But the Committee feels that some 
prime sponsors may have no desire at all from the be*^innin*i: to par- 
ticipate in this proti:riim. To assure that tentative allocations \rQ only 
to those primes who do express an interest, the bill requires the Secre- 
tary to distribute to each imtential applicant a list of the poverty 
areas in that applicant's state, the number of residents of such areas 
who are at or below the poverty level, and the total number of such 
individuals nationally. Poverty area is defined under Section 4:>2(e) 
of the Act. .Vt this point |)rime sponsors are recjuired to indicate 
whether they, in fact, are interested. The Secretary will liien distrib- 
ute a tentative allocation to those prime sponsors who express an 
interest, based on the number of economically disadvautatren youth, 
a«j:e 16-21, residinir in [)overty areas within the prime sponsor area. 
()nce those allocations are made, prime sponsors will formulate 
a|)plications accordinir to the recjuirements spelled out in Section 4o4. 

The Secretary* is to review these applications carefully, and is not to 
automatically pass funds through to prime sponsors just l)e(!ause they 
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have expressed an interest. Key to the review is the fiiulinj^ that the 
apphcant prime sponsor has the administrative capacity needed to 
run the |)roj5ram and the \viUin<; |)articipation of the relevant school. 
This may require the Secretary to beyond the "paper^' application 
in assessmj? a |)rime\s mana<^erial ca|)ability. 

Developing Incentives. — The Committee requires |)rime s|)on.sors to 
reward youth who are makin*; satisfactory |)ro<;ress towards a hi<^h 
school diploma or its equivalency with more varied entitlement oppor- 
tunities, and requires those youth who are not makin*:: ^)ro*^ress to 
first obtain the needed remeclial education before bein*; elij^ible for a 
more attractive job or other activity. It should be emphasized that for 
such remedial education to be ^'compensable^^ it has to be provided 
outside the rep:ular school curriculum. The Committee wishes to stress 
that succeedin*^ in school is a major iijoal of the proj^rani and oppor- 
tunities to youth should be structured accordint^ly. 

Agreements With Schools. — One of the bij^j^est stumblinj? blocks to 
current |)ro{2:rams has been the unwillinj^ness of schools to alter their 
pro<i:ram to accommodate the job requirement>; of participating \vork 
sites. The bill requires the .school to aj^ree to allowing: for flexibility 
hours. In addition, the aj^reement includes other areas — such as des- 
ignatin^; in-school counselors, proceviures for develoj)in*!: *an education 
and employability plan; procedures for counselors to develop .standards 
of participating:, and procedures to involve the ])rivate industry 
council. 

Compensable Activities. — The Committee has extended the "job 
guarantee" to include other compensable activities. The Committee 
Feels that limiting the guarantee only to the traditional ''job" may 
well prevent the youth from doing what is best for that youth's future. 
In some cases, youth may need after scihool remedial education to 
improve the youth's chances for graduation and to meet minimum 
school standards. 

For other youth, "community services", such lu; helping the handi- 
capped, or participating in ''meals-on-wheels", or providing nursing 
care to the elderly, may be more of a career enhancement than working 
at a fast food counter. The Committee however, believes that any 
such "activity" be made pursuant only to the employability plan 
required of all youth under Title I, and that it be agreed to by the 
youth's counselor. The Committee expects that the rigid standards of 
attendance, punctuality and performance applied to a "job" also 
applies to these "activities." 

Change in Youth Eligibiliiy. —The Committee has changed the eligi- 
bility for youth to participate in entitlement from "poverty" to 70% 
lower-living standard to conform with the eligibility under the rest of 
the Title IV-A. 

Summer Extension. — The bill provides that the guarantee include a 
job during the summer to youth who successfully obtain a high school 
equivalency or diploma at the end of the regular school year. This 
\v'\\\ |)revent youth from being rewarded at graduation with a "pink 
slip." 

Bonus Provision, — The ( -oinmittee incluiles a requirement that the 
Secretary test, with funds available to him under his discretionary 
account, the concept of rewarding participating youth who succeed 
in obtaining a high school degree with a "bonus," either in the form 
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of a '^s('holllrshi|)" to help defray the initial costs of continued post- 
secondary cchuratiou, or as a snbsidy to private eniployei-s who a<^roo 
to employ a j^raduate for a year. The anionnt of the bonus must be 
c(iual to at least :]00 honrs of paid compensation, and it is to be under- 
taken, in at least two but not more than five entitlement sites. How- 
ever, the Sccn-etary is to have wide discretion to alter the bonus to 
try out differin*^ concepts. In addition, prime s|)onsors may, with 
their own funds, develop suc'h activities umler the guidelines estab- 
lished for this experiment. 

Iielatioii to Title II and the 22 percent Set .IsvV/^',— The availability of 
entitlement to |)rimes may confuse the application of the 22 ])ercent 
set aside and the involvement of eli<^iblo schools under Title II, It is 
(•onceivable that an eli<^ible scthool attendance area which is a reci])ient 
of Title 11 funds would also be selected as an entitlejnent area. The 
C'ommittee feels that the Secretary shouhl consult with the Secretary 
of Etiucation in developin*^ a joint understanding^ of how to conform 
the Act's reciuirements to the resources that would become available 
under this pro<^ram to prevent duplication, conflict of desi^^^n, and 
other unexpected ])roblems. 

The Connnittee would assume that funds utilized for |)urposes of 
entitlement would he attributed toward the 22 percent nmndate but 
only to the extent that the entitlement is made part of a collaborative 
effort with the respec'tive school. 

Supplemental Job Opportunities, — The Committee has extended job 
op|)ortunities to economically (lisadvanta<^e(l youth aji^ed 16 to 21 
residin*!; in the poverty areas selected for entitlement who have ob- 
tained a hi<i;h sc^iool (li|)loma or its eciuivalency. These opportunities 
are |)rovi(le(l in the reco<^nition that otherwise jobs may not be avail- 
able to su(rh youth, and to provide encoura<^ement for in-school youth 
])artici|)atin«i: in entitlement that job o|)portunities will be available 
upon <i;rad nation. 

Youthful Offenders 

The Department of Labor estimates that about 30 percent of the 
U.S. labor force have records of arrest or conviction. This proportion 
is even hij^her amonj;: disadvantaged youth, and some hiive estimated 
that about half of the non-student population have criminal records. 

Underscoring the seriousness of the problem, the Congressional 
Budget Office recently found ("Federal Law Enforcement A.ssistance: 
Altemativb Approaches, (Wa.shington, D.C. : CBO, April 1978)) that 
the number of youth in the labor force and their corresponding 
unemployment rates were highly correlated to the number of crimes 
reported to the FBI. 

Despite the evidence linking youth unemployment with crime, the 
Committee was distressed to learn that less than one percent of Title 
IV (li.scretionarv money was targeted for youthful offenders in Fiscal 
Year 1980, ami that only about one-sixth of the 470 prime sponsors 
have any special youthful offender programs whatsoever. In recogni- 
tion of the need to provide increased services for young offenders, 
several amendments were adopted to Title I of this Act. 

Under Section 424(a) (12), each prime sponsor eligible for entitle- 
ment funds shall provide assurances that employment and supportive 
services will be p.ovided to youthful oflenders. Such supportive 
services should be comprehensive in accordance with Section 211 of 
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CETA, including basic education, drug addiction or dependency 
rehabilitation, health care, residential support, programs to overcome 
artificial barriers to employment, promotion of the Targeted Job Tax 
Credit, and support for the Federal Bonding program. 

Youthful olienders also qualify under Section 423(c) for special 
statewide youth services, and all prime sponsoi*s, including the 
Governors, are authorized to provide programs to special statewide 
school districts. This will allow state correctional school districts 
(e.g., prisons, training schools, and similar institutions for delinquent 
or supervised youth) to become eligible for CETA funds. 

Particularly with respect to offenders, the Committee concluded 
that many laws and practices unduly limit the employment opportuni- 
ties for onenders. For example, a study by the American Bar Associa- 
tion found nearly 2,000 state licensing laws that act to bar offenders 
from millions of jobs, including being u busboy in a restaurant or a 
barber. The Secretary is therefore authorized in Section 422(a)(6)(D) 
to provide programs that overcome employment stereotyping based on 
a criminal or juvenile record. Because so little effort has been made 
in this important area. Section 105 of this Act requires the Secretary 
to prepare an annual report on eff orts to reduce or eliminate artificial 
barriers to employment. 

Finally, Section 488 not only authorizes the Secretary to make 
available supplemental funds to those eligible applicants who are pro- 
viding services to youthful offenders, but the Secretary is also author- 
ized to create an Offender Outreach Program designed to encourage 
prime sponsors to target increased services to youthful offenders as 
well as to inform offenders of employment and training opportunities 
under this Title. 

The Secretary shall also insure that Title IV programs are included 
in the annual survey of offender programs required by Section 301 (b) (2 
of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 
1978. 

Amendments to Wagner-Peyser 

Considering the increased labor market participation of youth, 
primarily due to the demographics of the post-war baby boom, as 
well as the inordinately high level of unemployment among such 
youth, it is the Committee's view that increased resources should be 
made available to the State Employment Service offices specifically 
to serve this target group. 

Despite the growth in the size of the labor market, mainly youth and 
women, the staff funding for the U.S. Employment Service nationwide 
has remained at a static level of 30,000 positions for over a decade. In 
the 1978 revision and reform of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (P.L. 95-524) the Committee required a report from 
the Labor Department on Legislative recommendations concerning the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Although this re|)ort, due February 1979, has 
yet to be submitted, it is the Committee's considered opinion that at 
least some incremental changes must be accomplished to allow the 
Employment Service to adjust to changing labor market conditions, 
such as the increased entr}^ of youth. 

The amendment to the Wagner-Peyser Act adopted by the Com- 
mittee requires State Employment Service agencies to provide servi(^es 
which include orientation to labor market conditions and requirements, 
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referral to sunportive services, promotion of targeted jobs tax credit 
and on-tho-joD training opportunities in the private sector, and place- 
ment activities. 

Additionaly, in-school services are required to be provided to assist 
school-to-work transition, which include dissemination of labor market 
information, development of job search skills, development and opera- 
tion of automated data systems, vocational a|)|)titu(le testin*^, matchin«r 
funds for school counselor training and related services, and consulta- 
tion of school systems with private employers in the (levelopiuent of 
curricula. 

TITLE n 

Purpose 

The committee bill makes clear that the purpose of this program is 
to provide financial assistance to increase youth employability by 
promoting mastery of basic skills and employment skills among dis- 
advantaged youth; and in order to achieve this goal, it is necessary 
to target resources on schools with high concentrations of poor or 
low achieving students and to promote a partnership among educa- 
tors, employment and training officers, and private sector employers. 

Allocation of Funds 

The committee bill divides the funds in the following fashion: 
2.5 percent is set aside for programs for migrant and neglected and 
delinquent children; 15 percent is set aside for grants by State educa- 
tional agencies for school districts not within counties receiving funds 
under the basic grant portion of the bill; 1.5 percent is set aside for 
State administration; one-half of 1 percent or $5 million, whichever 
is less, is set aside for national research and demonstration programs; 
1 percent is set aside for outlying areas and an additional 1 percent, 
for Indian programs; and the remaining 78.5 percent of the funds is 
available for basic grants to local school districts in eligible counties. 

Basic Grants 

For fiscal years 1981 throuL-h 1985 the Committee bill makes 
available 78.5 percent of the funds for basic grants to local school dis- 
tricts through a formula using census data, data on the numbers of 
children receiving AFDC payments, and data countin*? neglected and 
delinquent children. These grants are also determined using data on 
State per pupil expenditures within certain minimum and maximum 
limits. The grant to Puerto Rico is determined in a special manner 
so that it would receive more than if it were beinj^ treated as an out- 
lying area but not as much as if it were to be considered as a State. 

The Committee bill provides for the use of the most recent decennial 
census data in making these determinations. The committee expects 
the Department of Eclucation to shift to the 1980 census in making 
these determinations; however, this shift is not to be precipito\is and 
is to be made only when satisfactory data from that census is available 
to determine these grants. 

The Committee bill requires States to process payments to eligible 
local school districts within 45 dcCys of the receipt of an application 
that substantially meets the requirements of this title. The States, of 
course, can only process such payments when they have received 
funds from the Federal ^vemment for this purpose. Once they have 
received such funds, it is important that there be swift dispersal of 
these funds for local programs. 
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The Committee bill provides that 25 percent of any county's alloca- 
tion is to be set aside lor vocational education in any eli<i:il)le county 
in which there is one or more eli<i:ible school district and in which there 
is one or more area vocational school not under the administrative 
control of such school district or districts. These funds would he 
available for proj^rams jointly aj^reed upon by the' school district and 
the area vocational school. A school district could count the funds 
involved in any such aji:reement a<^ainst the requirement that it must 
use at least 25 |)ercent of its basic *j:rant for vocational education. 

Selection of Schoolis 

Un(U»r the Committee bill schools would be selected for pro<j:rams 
only if such schools were secondary schools or area vocational schools 
and if such school.s served hir^^c numbers or percenta<i:e.s of low-income 
youth or low-achievinj^: j^outh (as determined by State-(lesi<^nate<l 
basic skill tests). The (Committee wishes to emphasi:'x chat the deter- 
minations concerninji: the number of low-income children in schools 
should not be made on the basis of student and family income surveys 
if it is at all possible to avoid such surveys; rather, objective sources 
of income chita ouji:ht to be used. In determining^ which schools would 
(jualify on the basis of their numbers or j)ercenta*i:es of low-achievin*^ 
youth, the Coniinittee does not want to arbitrarily^ establish any ner- 
centaj^e of students scorinj^ below a particular percentile in basic skills 
achievement on objective tests as a (pialification. Nor does the Com- 
mittee want a dilution of the funds available for servin^^ low-income 
youth. The (^omniittee recommends that the Secretary use reasonable 
discretion in (U>terniinintj: what constitutes a *Mar*^e number or per- 
centatj:e of low-uchievinjj: youth as determined by a measurement of 
basic skills", in a manner which will ensure tar«i:etin«i: of those youth 
most in need. Lastly, the C^ommittee wishes to make clear that the 
eliti:ibility requirement for seconchuy schools is not meant to be exclu- 
sive in the sense of eliminatin*^ a school which serves other j^rades 
such as tirade 6, in addition to tj:rades 7 throutrh 12; rather, any school 
indudin^^ any of the «rrades 7 through 12 would be eliirihie. 

Development of School Plans 

The Committee bill requires that every school receiving; funds must 
develop a plan for the use of those funds. The plan must be reviewed 
and commented ui)on by a school site council. This plan must include 
short and Ion*:: term ^^oals and the methods of acluevin*^: these <i:oals 
including llie use of alleniative education projjcrams. 

The school plans must address each of the j)rovisions set out in 
Section 21S(b)(2), and the exact reasons must be <i:iven for not coinply- 
injj: with any of those provisions. As re«i:ards the alternative education 
protj:rams, the Secretary must promul<i:ate *!:ui(lelines so that local 
school districts can exempt schools of insuflicient size from havinji: to 
comply with that provision. Alternative etlucation pro<i:rams under 
thi.^ section must be administered by the school, either throu<rh 
contracrt oi' by itself. 

Each plan must also seek to involve the prime sponsor and the 
private sector in assisting in «i:eneral work experience and cooperative 
vocational education pro<;rams. The (^ommittee adopted an amend- 
ment which chan<i:e(l this provision from *Svork experience'' to **<i:en- 
eral work exj)erience", hut this (•han<i:e should not be construed as 
expandinir the number of stuilents elij^ible to participate in these 
activities. 
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The Committee bill also requires the State educational agency to 
establish minimum standards, based on general guidelines issued by 
the Secretary, with which the performance goals set by the schools 
must comply. The Committee wishes to state its intention that the 
Secretary's general guidelines are to be merely f^eneral standards and 
not specific standards binding States or local school districts. 

Allocation to Schools 

Each local school district must take into account the needs of each 
school and the Quality of the school plan in determining which schools 
will receive funds. No school is to receive assistance, however, unless 
a majority of the members of its school council have indicated their 
accord with the plan. The local educational agency, however, has the 
right to alter these school site plans as necessary to be consistent with 
contracts and formally adopted districtwide policies of the school 
district, and such alterations shall not be subject to approval by the 
school site council. 

The Committee wishes to make clear its intention that when there 
is substantial dissent expressed by school council members about a 
school plan, the superintendent or his designee shall meet with the 
council to hear their concerns. When there is little or no dissent, and 
the local educational agency decides to fund a school's plan as sub- 
mitted, there shall be no requirement for any additional accord by the 
school council. 

The Committee also wishes to express its intention that the ''form- 
ally adopted district-wide policies of the local educational agency" 
mean only those policies which are adopted after public hearings and 
open meetings. And, any decisions macle by the local school board to 
alter school plans to be consistent with such poHcies must be submitted 
to the school site council for review. 

The Committee bill permits a school district to use an alternative 
system for distributing funds among schools if there is a uniform distri- 
bution of poor children throughout the school district or if a school 
district is (lesegref^ating as determined under the Emergency School Aid 
Act. The Committee feels this flexibility is necessary in these situa- 
tions because there would not be ])resent the familiar pattern of a 
concentration of poor children, and so the basic scheme for allocating 
funds pro])osed under the Committee's bill would not make sense. 
Program Requirements 

Every school receiving planning assistance must establish a school 
site council, which has a sex, ethnic, and racial composition that 
reflects that of the school's student body. Every school designated 
for funds must use these funds to assist youths with the greatest need. 
These schools must also coordinate their activities with local prime 
sponsors and attempt to insure that students receiving assistance also 
receivf^ .employment and training opportunities under the Compre- 
hensive Jb'mployment and Training Act. Each school would have its 
activities evaluated annually and any school failing to meet its goals 
in two consecutive years would be denied further funding. 

Funds under this title are available for activities meeting the special 
educational and training needs of youths. Priority must be given to 
schoolwide activities to improve students' achievement in the basic 
skills, but other activities are also permitted. 
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The Committor bill contains a list of authoriml activities. However, 
this listin*]: is not meant to be exclusive; it is merely illustrative. Aiuon<; 
these activities is the provision of counseling. In this regard, the Com- 
mittee wishes to emphasize that any counselors receiving assistance 
under this Act should have work experience outside the school setting 
so that they can provide students with the most realistic view of the 
work world. 

Also, as regards the activities authorized under this title, the Com- 
mittee anticipates that school districts, especially smaller ones, may 
want to comoine their programs under this title in order to provide 
more eflRcient services. In addition, school districts may want to use 
intermediate educational or service units to provide services, and the 
Committee would encourage the use of these units where it is feasible 
and more eflRcient. 

Vocational Education 

The Committee bill provides for vocational education in one of two 
ways. In counties where eligible LEAs do not have vocational educa- 
tion schools outside of their jurisdiction and administrative control, 
the LEA would be required to spend at least 25 percent of its Title II 
funds on vocational education. In this case, LEAs would incorporate 
their planning for vocational education as part of their overall sub- 
mittal to the Stale education agencies under section 2i:^ However, 
the State board for vocational education will approve that portion of 
the overall application with respect to vocational education. 

In counties where eligible LEAs have area schools not within their 
jurisdiction, an amount equaling 25 percent of the counties' total 
allotment will be directed to the State Doard for vocational education 
for joint agreements between those area schools and eligible LEAs 
within the county. Through a distinct agreement, this joiikt agreement 
would be made part of the LEA's general submittal to the State 
education agency and subject to the procedure of section 21^^ As in 
the first instance, LEAs are required in any event to spend at least 
25 percent of their funds on vocational education, although any 
amount of funds made available pursuant to these agreements would 
be included in the 25-percent requirement. In addition, the Committee 
expects the joint plans to be flexible enough to allow changes necessary 
to negotiate the 22-percent set aside with CETA prime sponsors, 
without requiring a second approval by the State board for vocational 
eclucation. These funds may oe devoted toward the 22-percent require- 
ment to the extent agreed on by tho prime sponsor. The State board 
will provide procedures for dealing with counties which have more 
than one area school and/or more than one eligible LEA. 

Private School Children 

The Committee bill provides the same requirements for the partici- 
pation of children enrolled in private non-profit schools in these pio- 

§rams as are presently required under Title I of the Elementary and 
econdary Emication Act. The Committee wishes to note that the 
report langua<re regarding participation of children enrolled in private 
scnools for Title I ESEA, contained in House Report 95-1137. also 
applies to this provision in this title. 

Joint Programs 

The Committee bill requires that 22 percent of the funds under thi.s 
title are to be used for programs carried out pursuant to agreements 
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between local educational a<i:encies and {)rime sponsors. The Secre- 
taries of Education and Labor may, by joint re<i:iilations, require that 
this percentage of funds be increased by 8 percent for each fiscal year 
be<i:innin<i: after September 30, 1982. In the case of a school district and 
an independent area vocational school providinji: services under a 
u<i:recincnt nursuant to Section 211(f), the funds s|)ent under that 
plan could be counted to fulfill this requirement for joint |)ro<i:nuiis. 

Migrant Programs 

In establishing pro<i:nuns for mi*j:ratorv youth under Title I, Part A, 
Subpart 1, sec. 42:^(a)(8); Title I, Fart A, Subpart 2, sec. 44S 
(a)(l)(A)(ii); and Title II, Part B, sec. 221, the (Vnnmittee stronj^^y 
encoura^^es coordination and cooperation witli the efforts funded under 
Title 1, Part B, Subpart 1, sec. 14.'^ of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

State Supplemental Programs 

Each State would have available to it 15 percent of the funds avail- 
able under this title for tyrants to school districts in counties not quali- 
fyinji: under the basic grant formula contained in the bill. Independent 
area vocational schools would also be eligible to receive these grants. 
The same program requirements applicable to programs funded under 
the basic grants would be applicable to these programs. 

Miscellaneous Provisions 

The Committee bill requires State educational agencies to coordinate 
activities funded under this program with those being funded under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. States would also 
have to provide technical assistance, disseminate information, monitor 
programs and enforce requirements, and establish complaint proce- 
dures. One and one-half percent of the funds would be available to 
States for their administration of the program. These funds would be 
distributed to the States on the basis of their relative distribution of 
both basic grant and supplemental grant funds. 

Programs in the Territories and Schools Operated by the HI A 

With funds reserved under this section for schools o|)erate(l by the 
BIA, it is the intent that the Secretary of the Interior |)rovi(le services 
to schools in need that are in contract relationshij) with the BIA in 
addition to those operated by the BIA. 

TITLE III 

Anthorization 

The Committee bill provides an authorization of a|)propriations as 
follows: 1) Such sums as are necessary to be provided for carrying out 
Title IV-A of CETA for fiscal year 1981 ; 2) Fifty Million dollars for 
the planning activities and transition under Section 21.'^ of Title II of 
tliis bill; and 3) For fiscal yeai*s 1982 through 1985, inclusive, such 
sums are authorized for Title I of this bill which are equal to the 
amount available for Title IV-A of CETA for fiscal 1980, with the 
excess to be divided equally between Titles I and II of this bill. 

This funding mechanism is designed to assure that at least the level 
of funding for current CETA youth programs is maintained and that 
additional funds are evenly divided between the education and employ- 
ment titles. 
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Fonrard Funding, - on evidonco j|iirin<i ()versi<i:li( 

and lioarin<i:s on youth oinployinent |)r()<j:rains, (ho (\)nnni((oo stron<i:ly 
i)ehoves (hut fonvnrd fnndinji: of (ho youth |)ro<i:nuns undor CKTA is 
iniporntivo, Tho fisoiil nncortnintios ooonsionod i)v sinirlo yoar appro- 
|)riiitions tninshito into proirniininntir dolays whioh soriously disni|)t 
tho oH'ootivo doHvory ol' sorvices on tho local lovol, 

Furthormoro, tho propondenUK^o of oxistintr odumtion pro<j:rains, 
as woh as thoso uuthori/.od undor Titlo II of this i)ill, aro forward 
fundod. It is tho Coniniit too's considorod opinion that in ordor to 
aohiovo consistont, nioanin*i:ful oooporation botwoon ('ETA and tho 
oduoation sj'Stoni, tho fnndinji cyclos for both systonis shouhl i)o 
synohronizod so that ofl'ootivo jonit |)humin<j: and coordination can 
occur at all lovols without noodloss uncortainty and in(^onsistoncy. 

Joint Agreements 

To furthor stronj^thon tho (coordination botwoon the CETA and 
Echication proti:ranis undor this bill, the Conunittoe oncouraj^es tho 
^^radual increase of the percentaj^e sotasido for joint proj^ranis over 
tho coin-so of tho Bill's authorization. The Committee believes that 
thoso percentairo increases should 1)0 determined jointly i)v the Secre- 
taries of ijal)or and Education and pronuil*j:ated throu<i:h the issuance 
of joint roti:ulations. 

Oversight 

In compliance with clause 2(1)(3)(D) of rule XI of tho Rules of the 
House of Representatives, the Committee states Ihnt no oversight 
findin<i:s or recommendations of the Committee on Government 
Operations were submitted to the committee. 

The Subcommittee on Employment Opj)ortunities conducted 
oversit^ht on the j)robloms associated with youth unemployment and 
the implementation of existinj^ j^outh pro|xrams administered by the 
Department of Labor in hoarin«j:s held on June 12 and 13 (jointly with 
the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Educa- 
tion) and on June 20, 1979 and March 19, 1980, Evidence adduced at 
those hearinjj:s is summarized in the followin<j: paraj^raphs. 

Youth unemployment has lon«i been beyond the threshold of crisis, 
and all indications point to a worsenin*: of the situation in tho im- 
mediate future, particidnrly amon«i minority and economically and 
educationally disadvantaged -<"zmonts of tho Nation^s youth popula- 
tion. 

Appreciable strides have been made in improving youth employment 
since tho enactment of tho Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977. Despite this success, tho escalating crisis in 
youth unom'ploymont necessitates that existing federal jobs and 
training programs for j'outh be expanded, improved, consolidated 
and better coordinated with related acrtivities being carried out at 
all levels of government and in the private sector. 

Evidence of tho success of existing programs which encourage 
cooperative efforts between the CETA system, edu(tational establish- 
ments, labor, business and variously community-based organizations 
which have been demonstrated offe(ttivonoss in assisting youth is 
compelling. Such cooperative efforts should be enhanced, improved 
and encouraged so that to the maximum extent possible, all resources 
and mechanisms available aro brought to boar on the full scope of 
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the youth oinplovinciit |)r()hlein in n rationally coonliiirttod innnner. 

Unrortainties as to tlio future availability of funds for CETA 
youth proLiranis ocrasionod by sin<:lo year appropriations has impeded 
the orderly and eHi(;ient delivery of serviees to youth at the pro<;ram 
levrl. Forward-funding of these |)ro,<rrains is imperative and has been 
allowed by the Committee in the authorization for several years, 

A serious lack of dependable, up-to-date data exists with re<:ard to 
the scope and demoL^raphics of youth unemployment and poverty, 
and also to a lesser dej^ree, in relation to individual participant 
performance in existin<: CETA youth pro^^rams. It is the Committee's 
ardent hope that more accurate and reliable youth data will be de- 
veloped by both the Bureau of the Census and the Department of 
Labor. Also, better methods for evaluatini: individual participant 
achievement should be formulated. 

^Yith reirard to title II of the bill, this legislation is a result of the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education's 
oversiirht of exist in<:, related pro^nuns ('lurin<: its 5 days of oversi*;ht 
hearin<:s on secondary education. In addition, both Subcommittees 
exercised oversij^ht by compilin*: a volume of policy papers on the 
problems of youth unemployment. 

Cosr E.S'I'IMA'l'E 

The Conj^ressional Budget Oflire has piovided the followin*: esti- 
mate on the costs which will be involved in implementin*: this le<:is- 
lation. The Committee concurs with (MiO's (*stiniate and adopts it in 
c()mj)liance with Clause 7 of Rule Xlll. No cost estimates have been 
ivceived from any Federal agencies or depart ments. The Conj^ressional 
Bndj^et Office letter follows: 

U.S. CON'GUESS, 
CONCJUESSIONAL BuOGET OktICE, 

\Vashin(/tvn, D,C„ May 15, 1080, 

Hon. Caul D. Perkixs, 

Chairman, Committee on Edncaiion and Labor, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

Deau Mil. CnAiuMAX: Pursuant to Section 40:^ of the Con<i:ressional 
Budt^et Act of 1974, the Conirres.sional Budget Office has prepared 
the attached cost estimate for II. R. ()711, tlie Youth Act of 19S0. 

Should the Committee so desire, we would he pleased to provirle 
further details on the attached cost estimate. 
Sincerely, 

KoHEUT D. Keischaueu 
(For Alice M. Rivlin, Director). 

CONGUESSIOXAL BuDGET OkFICE — C'OST ESTIMATE 

1. Bill number: H.R. G711. 

2. Bill title: Youth Act of 1980. 

3. Bill status: As ordered reported by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, May 0, 1980. 

4. Bill purpose: The purposes of this bill are: (1) to extend for one 
year authorization for Title IV-A of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Trainin«r Act (CETA), (2) to amend and extend on a forward 
funded basis authorization for fiscal years 1982 through 1985 for the 
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youth employment programs, and (8) to establish a new youth educa- 
tion program authorized on a forward funded basis for fiscal yeai*s 
1982 through 1985. This bill is subject to subsequent appropriation 
action. 

5. Cost estimate. 

Estimated authorization level 
Fiscal year: 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Estimated outlays 
Fiscal year: 

1981 

1984 

1983 

1984 

1985 

The costs of this bill fall in budget function 500. 

6. Basis of estimate: This bill provides for joint authorization of its 
two titles, the revised youth employment and training programs 
(Title I) and the new youth education programs (Title II). For fiscal 
year 1981, the bill authorizes $50 million in youth education planning 
grants, and such sums as may be necessair for the extension of current 
CETA Title IV-A programs. For fiscal years 1982 through 1985, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the two titles. This estimate assumes full appropriation of the 
estimated authorization amounts beginning in fiscal year 1981. 

For the one year extension of the youth programs CBO has assumed 
the Administration's request of $825 million for fiscal year 1981. This 
is equal to the current year appropriation for the Title IV-A programs. 
Outlays are based on historical spendout rates for the current 
programs. 

The CBO estimated authorization level for fiscal year 1982 is also 
identical to the Administration's request, $1,825 milHon for Title I 
$1,000 million for Title 11. Since the bill permits forward funding of the 
new programs, the fiscal year 1981 authorization includes this funding 
for fiscal year 1982, for a total authorization level of $3,700 million in 
fiscal year 1981. The outyear authorization levels take into ncount 
CBO projected wage and education cost increases. 

Although the estimated authorization levels appear suflScieni to fund 
the current programs in fiscal year 1981 and the new programs in fiscal 
years 1982 through 1985, it should be realized that under the author- 
izing language stated in this bill the cost of the bill could potentially 
be much higher. For example, the pool of eligibles as defined in the 
current CETA IV-A includes all youth who are aged 16-21, and un- 
employed or underemployed or in school, anci who meet certain income 
criteria. This is much larger than the number who are actually able 
to participate given the constraints of the present funding levels. 
A 100 percent participation rate would, therefore, require funding in 
excess of $7 billion. The revised Title IV-A target group includes all 
economically disadvantaged youth aged 16 to 19, and aged 20 to 21 
if enrolled in high school or Graduate Equivalency Diploma i)rograms. 
The estimated number of eligibles in this pool is api)roximately :).5 
million. A 100 percent participation rate would therefore, require 
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fundin*; in excess of $10 billion for these new proj^rams. This does not 
take into consideration the potential costs associated with Title II 
of this bill. Should school (listricts receive all the funds for which 
they are eligible under the new education pro^^rams the costs of this 
bill could be increased even further. 

The fiscal years 1982 throup:h 1985 are forward funded in fiscal years 
1981 throu^^h 1984 resj)ectively. Outlays rjcflect the spending; j)attern 
of forward funded j)ro*;rams, lO percent in the fii-st year, 70 percent 
the second year, and the remainder in the third. 

7. Estimate com|)arison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: None 

9. Estimate prepared by: Gabrielle d'Amato. 

10. Estimate approved by: 

C. G. NUCKOLS 

(E'or James L. Blum, 
As.sistant Director for Bud*;et Analysis). 

Inflationary Impact 

This bill represents a truly bipartisan attempt by the majority and 
minority on the Committee to anticipate the mcreasin*; distortion in 
the underlyinji; causes of unemj)loyment of youth throughout the 
Nation. The bill addresses the strengthening of the instruction both of 
basic educational skills while the disadvantaged are in school and of 
the employability skills when they enter the labor market. 

In his January Budget request the President stated that Federal 
employment, training, and education programs reduce structural 
unemployment and make it possible to achieve employment goals 
with less inflationary impact. Accordingly the Committee is of the 
opinion that H.R. 6711 snould be classified as legislation directed to 
promote productivity which is an essential component in any success- 
ful effort to reduce and contain the rate of inflation. 

Section-by-Section Analysis of H.R. 6711 

TITLE I YOUTH TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 

Section 101 

This section extends and i t^vises Part A of Title IV of CETA as 
follows: 

Section Jfil — Statement oj purpose 

Section 401 states that the purpose of this title is to provide a broad 
range of em])loyment and training opportunities for youth to improve 
their future employability, and to promote coordination among insti- 
tutions providing such opportunities. 

Part A — Youth Employment and Training 

Section 411 — Purpose oj Part A 

This section indicates that the purpose of this part is to provide 
employment experience, skill training, and remedial programs designed 
to improve the long-term emplovability of disadvantaged and hard-to- 
employ youth, emphasizing collaborative agreements, where feasible, 
among local institutions capable of providing needed services. 
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Section 412 — Achievement standards and records 

This section provides for the development of achievement standards 
to serve as penonnance indicators for participants, based on input 
from a broad range of sources in the community. It also requires 
individual achievement records for each participating youth. 

Section 413 — Participant assessment 

Section 413 establishes that a personalized employability plan is to 
be developed for each participant which shall be reviewed periodically 
throughout the duration of participation. 
Section 414 — Eligible participants 

This section defines an eligible youth as one who is economically 
disadvantaged and aged 16 to 19, inclusive, or aged 20 or 21 if enrolled 
in high school or in a program leading to a certificate of high school 
equivalency. It extends elitribility only for purposes of counseling and 
related services to economically disadvantaged youth aged 14 and 15. 
Also, it provides that 20% of the funds available for subpart 1 of 
Part A may be used for youth encountering special barriers to employ- 
ment who would otherwise be eligible except for income critena. 

Also included in the definition of eligible youth are narticipants m 

Erograms authorized under subpart 4 of Part A of Title IV of the 
[igher Education Act of 1965 (i.e., programs for students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds). 
Section 416 — Eligible applicants 

This section provides that eligible applicants are prime sponsors, 
sponsors of Native American programs, and sponsors of migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers programs, as qualified under CETA. 

Section 41 ^ — Special rules 

Section 416 authorizes the Secretary to prescribe special rules and 
regulations for Native American and migrant and seasonal farmworker 
programs under Part A as required to meet special circumstances in 
the operation of such programs. 

Subpart 1— Basic Grants for Youth Employment and Training Programs 
Section 421— Purpose of subpart 1 

This subpart establishes programs designed to make a significant 
long-t^rm impact on the structural unemployment problems of youth 
and to enhance the job and career prospects of young persons through 
the provision of interrelated employment, training, and educational 
opportunities. 

Section 422 — Programs authorized 

The section authorizes the Secretary to provide a broad range of 
work experience and employability development opnortunities ami 
supportive and followu]) services to eligible youths to promote 
transition to unsubsidized employment. 
Section 423 — Allocations 

Subsection (a) provides that: , r . . u n k 

(1) 5 percent of the amount available for subpart 1 shall De 
allocated by formula to Governors for special statewide service?;; 

(2) Not less than :\ percent of the amount available for subpart 
1 shall be made available for Native American programs; 
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(3) Not less than 3 percent of the amount available for subpart 
1 shall be made available for migrant and seasonal farmworker 
programs; and 

(4) The remainder of the funds available for subpart 1 shall be 
allocated to prime sponsors. 

Subsection (b) provides that the amounts available for the purposes 
set forth in paragraphs (1) and (4) of subsection (a) shall be allocated 
among the otates in the following manner: 

(1) 37.5 percent according to the relative number of unemployed 
in each State compared to the total number of unemployed in ; H 
States; 

(2) 37.5 percent according to the relative number of unemployed 
in areas of substantial unemployment in each State compared to 
the total number of unemployed in such areas in all States; and 

(3) 25 percent according to the relative number of persons in 
families with in'iomes below the low-income level in each State 
compared to the total number of such persons in all States. 

Subsection (c) states that the amount available to the Governor 
of each State shall be used under an approved statewide plan for such 
purposes as: 

(1) providing financial assistance for youth under supervision 
of the State with consideration given youth under juvenile or 
criminal justice agency jurisdiction; 

(2) providing labor market information; 

(3) providing for the estabhshment of cooperative State and 
local efforts, including occupational and career guidance and 
counseling and placement services for in-school and out-of-school 
youth, and providing for coordination of activities carried out 
under the Career Education Incentive Act; 

(4) providing financial assistance for expanded and experi- 
mental programs in apprenticeship trades, or development of 
new apprenticeship arrangements; 

(5) carrying out special model employment and training pro- 
grams ana related services between State agencies and prime 
sponsors, with emphasis on experimental job training withm the 
private sector; and 

(6) carrying out cooperative efforts with postsecondary educa- 
tion institutes sponsormg projects under suopart 4 of Part A of 
Title IV of the Higher Education Act. (i.e., programs for students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds). 

Subsection (d) states that not less than 22 percent of the amount 
allocated to prime sponsors under subpart 1 of Part A may be used 
only for programs under this section carried out pursuant to coopera- 
tive agreements with local education agencies. Such agreements shall 
describe in detail the appropriate interrelated services to be provided 
to participants as well as the appropriate arrangements for alternative 
education services for those requinng such services. No funds under 
subsection (d) may be used until the prime sponsor has entered into 
agreement with each appropriate local education agency receiving 
assistance under Title II of the Youth Act of 1980 (as required by 
section 220(b) of that Act), unless the Secretary waives such agree- 
ment requirement on the basis of a good faith effort by the prime spon- 
sor to reach agreement. 
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Subsection (e) requires that special consideration be given to 
community-based organizations of tlemonstrateil effectiveness in 
programs assisted by funils available to Governors for special state- 
wide youth services. 

Section 4B4—Ccnditi(m8for receipt of financial assistance 

Subsection (a) of this section requires that the Secretary shall not 
provide financial assistance to an eligible applicant unless it has 
provided a description of the program to be provided to eligible partici- 
pants, has provided assurances of coordination with all appropriate 
agencies and organizations in the community, and has provided assur- 
ances that effective means will be utilized to enable participating 
youths to acquire job skills, education and training. 

This subsection also requires assurances that the funds available 
shall be used to provide programs for youth who are eligible partici- 
pants and that these programs shall be carried out pursuant to agree- 
ments between prime sponsors and local education agencies, which 
may include, among others, postsecondary educational institutes, 
trade schools or conamunity colleges. Eligible applicants must also 
provide assurances of coordination with CETA Title II-D and Career 
Education Incentive Act programs, where feasible. Other assurances 
relating to language proficiency training, non-duplication, supportive 
services, job restructuring, etc. are also required. 

Subsection (b) provides for establishing a youth council to make 
recommendations to the prime sponsor's planning council with respect 
to the planning ami review of activities. Membership on such youth 
councils shall inclutle the broadest representation possible of all parties 
in the community involved in serving youth, shall be representative 
of the ethnicity of the conmiunity, and shall be composed of not less 
than 25 percent youth. 

Subsection (c) provides that no work experience program for in- 
school youth shall be entered into unless an agreement has been made 
between the prime sponsor and a local education agency(ies). Each 
agreement shall be administered, untler contracts with the prime 
sponsor which have been reviewed by the yoath council, by a local 
educational agency or a postsecondary etlucatioual institution. Certain 
addditional assurances are required to be set forth in the agreement. 
Subpart 2— Youth Incentive Entitlement and Supplemental Work Projects 
Section 431 — Purpose of Subpart 2 

The goal of this subpart is to establish programs of part-time and 
full-time employment and /or other compensated activities for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth in selected poverty areas u^ing funds 
under suopart 1 to pay for one-half of the cost of such employment, 
with the remaining cost coming from funds available under this sub- 
part. , 
Section 431 also provides for a number of appropriate compensated 
activities outside of the regular course of stutly designed to improve 
employability potential and encourage school completion. The 
appropriate compensated activities for individual participants are 
to oe determined by school guidance counselors. 
Section 432 — Entitlement program authorized 

This section provides that the Secretary shall enter into arrange- 
ments with prime sponsors for the i)urposes of providing: (1) part-time 
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(and full-time during summer months) entitlement activities for 
youth from selected poverty areas who resume or maintain attendance 
in secondary schools for the purpose of acquiring a high school diploma 
or the equivalent thereof; and (2) otherwise unavailable full-time 
employment for economically disadvantaged youth aged 16-21, 
inclusive, from selected poverty areas, who have such a diploma or 
certificate. 

The Secretary shall make available tentative advance allocations 
to eligible applicants for the puri)ose of carrying out this subpart, 
based on the most recent reliable data available. 

Each eligible applicant whose application has been approved shall 
be eligible to receive one-half of the costs associatetl with providing 
such employment. 

The term "j)Overty area'' means any Bureau of the Census geo- 
graphical division in which 20 percent or more of the residents are at 
or below the poverty level, as determined on the basis of poverty 
criteria used by the Bureau of the Census. "Selected poverty area*' 
means any portion or all of such a poverty area. 

Section 433 — Extent of entitlement activities 

This section states that entitlement activities ])rovided under this 
subpart shall take the form of any one of the following, or any com- 
bination thereof: 

(1) Part-time employment and/or training provided by a 
broad range of institutions during the school year, not to exceed 
an average of 20 hours per week for each youth employed, and 
to last not less than 6 nor more than 9 months; 

(2) Full-time employment and/or training during the summer 
months not to exceed 40 hours per week for each participant and 
not to last less than 8 weeks; and 

(3) Full-time employment for youth described in section 
432(a)(2) in critical national priority projects such as energy 
conservation, economic development, or housing rehabilitation, 
etc. 

Section 434 — Applications and Secretarial review 

This section states that: any prime sponsor desiring to receive assist- 
ance under subpart 2 of Part A shall submit to the Secretary an appli- 
cation which .snail provide: 

(1) A description of the procedure to be utilized to publicize, 
consider, approve, audit and monitor youth incentive entitlement 
projects or jobs; 

(2) A description of the area (within or congruent with the 
poverty area served by the prime sponsor) selected for purposes 
of programs; 

(3) A statement of the estimated niimbei* of youth to be served; 

(4) Assurances of provision of funds from .subpart 1 to cover 
one-half the co.^ts associated with employment uncler this subpart; 

(5) Assurances that the provision of sections 442 and 443 are 
met relating to wage provisions and special conditions; 

(6) Assurances that the prime spoasor has consulted with public 
and private nonprofit educational agencies as well as community 
based organizations, private industry councils, labor organizations 
and others in the development of the plan and assurances that 
arrangements are made with appropriate groups to assist the 
prime sponsor in carrying out the purposes of this subpart; 
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(7) Assurances that arranj^einents are made with the State 
employment security agencies to (rarry out the purposes of this 
subpart; 

(8) An ap:reement that funds aviiihible under title II and funds 
available for summer youth |)rofj;rams under part C of this title 
will be used in su|)port of the projects authorized under this 
subpart; 

(9) Assurances that participating^ in-school youth shall not be 
employed more than an averaj^e of 20 hours per week during the 
school year and not more than 40 hours per week during the 
summer; 

(10) Training not paid in full or in part bv the prime sponsor 
under any other program authorized under this act, may be paid 
in acconlance with the |)rovisions of section 14(b) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, with the balance being applied to 
the cost of training; 

(11) Assurances that arrangements have been made with the 
a|)|)ro|)riate agency or institution offering a high school equiva- 
lency program that such youth is enrolled and meeting the mini- 
mum acaclemic and attendance requirements and that youth 
meet the minimum work and attendance requirements of 
em|)loyment; 

(12) Assurances that special efforts will be made to recruit 
youth from families receivinj^ public assistance; 

(13) Assurances that subsidies to private employers will not 
exceed the net cost of the wages paid and training provided; 

(14) Assurances that the prime sponsor will comply with re- 
porting requirements. 

Additionally, as a |)rerequisite to plan approval, a prime s|)onsor 
must have: 

(1) demonstrated sufficient administrative capacity and 
resources to operate an entitlement program; 

(2) selected a poverty area of appropriate size in the context of 
available funds; 

(3) develope(l an agreement with the appropriate local educa- 
tional agency(ies) concerning procedures for such activities as 
qualifying counselors, {levelo|)ing individual employability and 
education plans, etc. , i ui • 

If the Secretary determines that the amount of monies avadable is 
insufficient to carry out the |)urpose of this subpart he may: 

(1) direct each |)rime s|)onsor to amend its application rc(hicing 
the amount requested (by reducing the size of the selected |)0v- 
ertv area). 

(2) or withdraw the ap|)roval of all applications and approve 
only the number for which sufficient funds arc available, l)asod 
on additional criteria of merit ami need prescribetl by the 
Secretary. 

Section 434 also directs that equitable consideration in the dis- 
tribution of funds he given to |)rime sponsors in rural poverty areas. 

Section 435 — Special provisions 

Entitlement activities under this subpart shall develop the parti- 
ci|)ant's role as a meaningful member of the community and inav in- 
clude employment and traininjj in such fields as social services- 
health care, conservation and neighborhooti im|)rovement. 
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No funds for em|)loynient under this subpart shall be used to provip* 
public services which were previously provided by a political suob 
division or local education aj^ency in the area served by the project. 

Subsection (b) of section 101 of H.R. 6711 redesignated subi)art 4 
of Part A as subpart 

Section 44^ — Allocation 

This section provides that of the sums available for Part A under 
section 2 of this Act for any fiscal yonr, not more than 10 percent shall 
be appropriated for the purpose of section 448. Of the remainder, 80 
percent shall be available for purposes of sub|)art 1 of this Part and 
20 percent shall be available for subpart 2 of this Part. 

Section 44^^' — Secretary's di.scretionary funds 
This section authorizes the Secretary to: 

(1) Provide supplemental funds to elijrible applicants under 
subpart 1 and to prime sponsors under subpart 2 for the j)urpose 
of providin*: recoj^jnition for increased service to youth who have 
encountered special barriers to employment and to mi<!:rant and 
seasonal farmworker youth, and to provide additional allocations 
for areas ex])eriencin<: si<:nificant increases in unemployment; 

(2) To carry out innovative and experimental |)rograms to 
test new approaches for dealing with the unem|)loyment problems 
of youth and to promote especially worthy pro<^rams under sub- 
parts 1 and 2; and 

C^) To provide an outreach |)ro<:ram for juvenile offenders. 

Under this section, the Secretary is directed to award tyrants to not 
less than 2 nor m9re than 5 prime sponsors to test the efficacy of a 
com|)letion bonus in the entitlement pro<j:ram. 

The Secretary shall consult with the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Education, Housing' and Urban Development, Health and Human 
Services, and A<i:riculture, and the Directors of the ACTION Agency 
and the Community Services Administration in the development of 
experimental and innovative programs. Funds available under this 
section may be transferred to other Federal departments and agencies 
pursuant to agreements with the Secretary, 

The Secretary and prime sponsors shall give special consideration 
in operating innovative programs to community-based organizations 
which have demonstrated effectiveness in the delivery of employment 
and training services and those which conduct career intern programs 
jointly with local educational agencies. 

Section 102 — Employment services for youth 

This section amends the Wagner-Peyser Act by adding a new section 
6 to that Act which provides as follows: 

(a) that each State desiring to receive funds under this section 
shall submit to the Secretary a supplement to its required plans 
with such information and assurances as the Secretary may 
require by regulation; 

(b) that supplements shall provide for the establishment of 
general employment services to youth which shall include — 

(1) orientation to labor market conditions and require- 
ments, 

(2) referral to supportive services, 

(3) promotion of targeted jobs tax credit and on-the-job 
^.raining opportunities in the private sector, and 

(41 placement activities; 
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(c) that supplements shall provide for the establishment of 
in-school service and assist youths to make a successful transition 
from school to work and shall include — 

(1) dissemination of labor market information, 

(2) development of job search skills, 

(3) development and operation of automated data systems, 

(4) vocational aptitude testin<r, 

(5) matchin<^ funds for school counselor training and 
related services, and 

(6) consuHation of school systems with private em- 
ployers in the development of curricula; 

(d) that no payment in excess of 80 percent of the cost of the 
activities proposed in such supplement may be made; 

(e) funds pursuant to subsection (f) shall be allocated among 
the States as follows — 

(1) 50 percent for any fiscal year shall be allocated on the 
basis of individuals aged 16 to 21, inclusive, residing in each 
State, 

(2) 25 percent shall be allocated on the basis of the average 
annual number of such individuals residing in each State 
aged 16 to 21 who are unemployed, and 

(3) 25 percent shall be allocated on the basis of the number 
of such 16 to 21 year olds residing in each State who are 



(f) that there are authorized to be appropriated $50 million for 
fiscal year 1981 and such sums as are necessary for each fiscal year 
there-after to carry out the purposes of section 6 of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, as amended ; and 

(g) that the term ^'economically disadvantaged" means a person 
whose total annual family income was not in excess of the higher 
of: 

(1) the poverty level determined by the Director of 0MB, 

or 

(2) 70 percent of the lower living standard income level, 
for the purposes of this section. 

Section 103— Report on Artificial Barriers to Employment 

Section 105 mandates that the Secretary shall include in the annual 
report required by section 127 of CETA fmdings on progress made in 
implementation of the provisions of that Act concerning the elimina- 
tion of artificial barriers to employment. 

TITLE II — FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO MEET BASIC AND EMPLOYMENT 
SKILLS NEEDS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH 

Section 201 

This section contains findings with respect to the high rrvte of 
unemployment among disadvantaged and minority youth. The section 
also announces th ' the purpose of the legislation is: 

(1) to address nat condition through a new program of aid to 
schools aimed at increasing the basic and employment skills of dis- 
advantageil youth, and 

(2) to promote a partnership among educators, employment anc* 
training officers and private sector employers. 




Sect I Of I 202 

This section authrrizcs the Seeretary of Edueution to make the 
payments allowed under this tith» durin*: fiscal years 1981 throu<''h 
10S5. 

Section 2u,i 

This section earmarks specified percenta^^es of funds off the top of 
the total appropriatioi- for the foHowinjj: purposes: State programs 
for s|)eeial population^, State su|)|)lcmenlal proj^rams, Stat i Imin- 
istration, national development and demonstration activities, and 
pro^rrams in the outlying areas and Bureau of Indinn Alfairs scliools. 
The remainder of the appropriations is avaihihle for proj^iams operated 
by local educational agencies. 

Fart A— Programs Operated by Local Educational Agencies 
Section 211 

Tliis section |)r()vides that the eligibility of counties for tyrants 
shall be determined on the basis of hi<;h concentrations of low-income 
youth. The section also sets forth the formula for distributin*!; available 
funds to Puerto Rico and amont^ counties in States in proportion to 
their excess numbers of low-income ^outh above ceriam threshhold 
levels, multiplied by specific per pupd exj)enditure %ures. The State 
educational a«i:ency is required to distribute the coimty allotments 
amonji: eli<i:ible local educational agencies (LEA) within the county 
based on the concentration of low-income youth in each LEA, 

This section also requires LEAs that (lesire to partici|)ate in the 
program to file three-year applications with the State educational 
agency (SEA) and sets eligibdity threshholds of lo^' income youth 
for LEAs. ^ 

In addition, this section requires that in any eligible county which 
contains area vocational schools that are not under the administrative 
control or supervision of LEAs, 25 percent of the total of that county's 
allotment shall be paid to the State board for vocational education. 
The State board shall use these funds for grants to LEAs and to such 
area vocational schools if such LEAs and schools apply jointly to 
administer a joint agreement for youths eligible under Title II of this 
bill or under Title IV of the Comprehensive Em|)loyment and Train- 
ing Act, 

Section 212 

This section defines schools eligible to receive assistance on the basis 
of the ages of youth they serve and their numbers or percentages of 
low-income or low-achieveing youth. The section requires an LEA to 
rank its eligible schools on the basis of concentrations of such youth. 

Section 213 

This section requires schools wishing to receive assistance to develop 
a three -year plan describing the manner in which the school intends to 
use the funds. Such plans must be received and commented upon by 
the sch'>cl site councd. 

This section also describes how an LEA would use its grants from 
the first fiscal year's appropriation for planning assistance to desig- 
nated schools, selected m accordance with the ranking i?i section 212. 
Planning assistance may be used for in-service training. 
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Section £14 

This section requires LEAs to allocate funds to designated schools 
on the basis of the ranking in section 212 and on the basis of the quality 
of the plans. Mhiimuni grant provisions for each school are also required. 
The section also permits LEAs which meet certain uniform distribution 
of j)overty criteria or which are engaged in certain desegregation 
activities to request the SEA to approve an alternative allocation 
proposal. 
Section 215 

This section requires schools receiving planning assistance to estab- 
lish a school site council to advise in the development of the plan. 

This section also requires schools to focus on those students with the 
greatest need and to coordinate programs with other existing training 
programs and facilities, and requires LEAs to annually evaluate each 
school's progress. 

In a(hlition, this section lists the types of activities that can be 
funded. 

Section 216 

This section requires each LEA to use at least 25 percent of its grant 
for vocational education programs and charges the State board for 
vocational education witn approving that portion of the LEA's 
application regarding the use of these funds. 

Section 217 

This section requires schools to consult with appropriate Federally- 
mamhited local advisory councils in carrying out plannin*? activities. 
It also requires LEAs to consult with appropriate Federal district level 
councils on the implementation and operation of its programs under 
this title. 
Section 218 

This section contains provisif^ > ensure that the LEA maintains 
overall fiscal effort and that th ^ ' > ^ funded under this title receive 
regular non-Federal and spec. < i ral, State and local funds in 
amounts equivalent to those recc.^ii by similar schools not partic- 
ipating in the Part A program. 

Section 219 

This section requires LEAs to provide services for youth enrolled in 
private schools. 

Section 220 

This section requires each LEA to set aside a minimum amount of 
funds for joint programs with prime sponsors. Such funds shall be used 
to carry out joint agreements between LEAs and prime sponsors to 
provide educational, employment and training programs for youth 
eligible under this title or Title IV-A of CETA. 



Section 221 

This section authorizes grants to SEAs, based on their relative num- 
bers of migrant and institutionalized ne<4lected and delinquent youth 
and youth in adult correctional institutions, to conduct programs to 
improve the basic and employment skills of these youth. 



Part B — Programs Operated by State Agencies 
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Section 222 

This section contains the requirements that a State program must 
satisfy in order to receive funds for special populations. 

Section 231 

This section authorizes grants to SEAs, based on their relative 
numbers of low-income youth, for programs in designated schools 
that are located in LEAs which do not receive assistance under part A. 
The section provides that these funds shall flow through LEAs and 
that area vocational schools that are not under the administrative 
control or supervision of LEAs shall be treated as an LEA. 
Section 232 

This section contains the rec[uirements that an SEA must satisfy 
in order to receive funds for this State supplemental program. 

Part C — General Provisions 

Section 251 

This section charges SEAs with: 

(1) coordinating activities funded under this title with employment 
and training activities conducted in the State; 

(2) providing technical assistance to LEAs and State agencies; and 

(3) disseminating information, including information on occu- 
pational demand and supply, to such agencies. 

This section also charges SEAs with monitoring and enforcing 
compliance by LEA.s with thi.s title, in coordination with its moni- 
toring and enforcement activities under Title I of the ESEA. Local 
educational agencies are also made responsible for resolving com- 
plaints from concerned parties. The Secretary of Education is charged 
with resolving appeals and conducting on-site investigations. 

Section 252 

This section authorizes the Secretary to make payments to SEAs 
for State administration. State educational agencies shall share these 
funds with State boards of vocational education in States where they 
are not synonomous. 

Section 253 

This section charges the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Education with developing a common data and reporting system for 
this title and Title IV-A of CETA, using the National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee. This section also requires the 
Secretary to obtain from the Bureau of the Census data on youth aged 
11 to 17 and to analyze such <!atii for allocation purposes. 
Section 254 

This section authorizes the Secretary of Education to make grants 
to public and private nonprofit agencies, or^'anizations, and institu- 
tions for development and demonstration activities. 

Section 255 

This section authorizes the Secretary to make payments to the 
outlying areas and to the Secretary of the Interior for programs for 
Indian youth. 

Section 256 

This section defines the terms used in Title II. 

■ ' . • 
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TITLE HI 

Section 301 

Subsection (a) of this section authorizes to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out Part A of Title IV of CETA 
for fiscal year 1981. Subsection (a) also authorizes for appropriation 
for fiscal year 1981 $50,000,000 for purposes of planning and inservice 
training under section 203(c) of this Act, in order to facilitate orderly 
and efficient transition to the new activities provided for in Title II 
in subsequent years. 

For fiscal years 1982 through 1985, inclusive, subsection (a) au- 
thorizes appropriations to carry out Part A of Title IV of CETA (as 
amended Dy Title I of this Act) equal to the sum of : 

(1) An amount equal to that available for Part A of Title IV 
of CETA for fiscal year 1980, or the total amount appropriated 
for purposes of this Act for the fiscal year in question, whichever 
is less ; plus 

(2) (Jne-half of any; amount appropriated for purposes of this 
Act for the fiscal year in question which is in excess of the amount 
available for Part A of Title IV of CETA in fiscal year 1980. 
The remaining one-half of any amount appropriated for any 
such subsequent fiscal year in excess of the amount available for 
part A of Title IV of CETA for year 1980 shall be available 
to carry out Title II of this Act. 

Subsection (b) provides that appropriations under subsection (a) are 
authorized to be included in the appropriation Act for the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which they are available for obligation. 

Section 302 

This section authorizes the Secretaries of Education and Labor to 
require, by joint regulation, that 3% more a year for each fiscal year 
after fiscal 1982 be used for joint programs described in section ^i^a) 
of CETA and section 220 of this Act. 

Section 303 

This section contains the effective date for this legislation. 
Changes in Existing Law 
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Changes in Existing Law Made by the Bill, As Reported 

In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, changes in existing law made by the bill, 
as reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omit- 
ted is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 

COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
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Sec, 4Uj Eligible participant. 
Sec, il5. Eligible applicant. 

Subpart 1— Basic Grants for Youth Employment and Training Programs 

Sec, 4^1, Purpose of subpart 1, 
Sec, 422, Programs authorized. 
Sec, 423, Allocation of funds. 

Sec, 424, Conditions for receipt of financial assi.*itance. 

Subpart 2— Youth Incentive Entitlement and Supplemental Work Projects 

Sec, 4^1' Purpose of subpart 2, 
Sec, 4^2, Entitlement program authorized. 
Sec, 43s, Extent of entitlement activities. 
Sec, 434, Applications and Secretarial review. 
Sec, 4^5, Special provisions. 

Subpart 3— General Provisions 

Sec, 44 1' Allocation, 

Sec. 442, Wage provisions. 

Sec, 44^, Special conditions. 

Sec, 444' Special provisions for subpart 1, 

Sec, 44s, Academic credit, education credit, counseling and placement services, and 

basic skills development. 
Sec, 44^- Disregarding earnings. 
Sec. 447, Relation to other provisions. 
Sec, 448, Secretary's discretionary funds, 

TITLE IV— YOUTH PROGRAMS 
[statement of purpose 

[Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this title to provide a broad range 
of coordinated employment and training programs for eligible 
youth in order to provide effectively for comprehensive employ- 
ment and training services to improve their future employability 
and to explore and experiment with alternative methods for accom- 
plishing such purposes. 

[definitions 

[Sec. 402. (a) For purposes of parts B and C, the term "eligible 
youth" means an economically disadvantaged youth who is (1) 
either unemployed, underemployed, or in school, and (2) either age 
16 to 21 inclusive, or if authorized under regulations of the Secre- 
tary, age 14 to 15 inclusive. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the provision of day care for the children of eligi- 
ble youths. 

[(b) For the purposes of subpart 1 of part A, the term "eligible 
youth" means a youth between the ages of 16 and 19 inclusive, the 
income of whose family is at or below the poverty level determined 
in accordance with criteria as established by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget.] 



STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec, 401, It is the purpose of this title to provide a broad range of 
coordinated employment and training programs for eligible youth in 
order to provide effectively for comprehensive employment and 
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training services, to improve their opportunities for future employ- 
ability and increased earnings; to increase youth employability by 
promoting mastery of basic skills, employability skills, and employ- 
ment skills: to promote a partnership among employment and train- 
ing officials, educators, and private sector employers that effectively 
links education, training, and work experience for disadvantaged 
youth. 

[Part A— Youth Employment Demonstration Programs 
[statement of purpose 

[Sec. 411. It is the purpose of this part to establish a variety of 
employment, training, and demonstration programs to explore 
methods of dealing with the structural unemployment problems of 
the Nation s youth. The basic purpose of the demonstration pro- 
grams shall be to test the relative efficacy of different ways of deal- 
ing with these problems in different local contexts, but this basic 
purpose shall not preclude the funding of programs dealing with 
the immediate difficulties faced by youths who are in need of, and 
unable to find jobs. It is explicitly not the purpose of this part to 
provide make-work opportunities for unemployed youth; instead, it 
is the purpose to provide youth, and particularly economically dis- 
advantaged youth, with opportunities to learn and earn that will 
lead to meaningful employment or self-employment opportunities 
after they have completed the program.] 

Part A — Youth Employment and Training 

PURPOSE OF PART A 

Sec. Jfll. It is the purpose of this part to provide, through a 
system of basic and incentive grants, for federally funded employ- 
ment experience, skill training, and remedial programs designed to 
improve long-term employability of disadvantaged youth and other 
youth with substantial difficulties in obtaining and retaining em- 
ployment. These programs may include such combinations of work 
experience, skill training, remedial education, counseling, and sup- 
portive and foliowup services as may be determined to be required 
after assessment of the needs of the individual The programs shall 
be operated to the extent feasible on the basis of collaborative ar- 
rangements between prime sponsors and the employment, training, 
and educational institutions serving youth at the local level and 
shall be administered in such a way as to make for the maximum 
involvement of educational agencies, community-based organiza- 
tions, labor-market intermediaries, labor organizations, and private 
for-profit organizations, all with the end purpose of preparing eligi- 
ble youth for long-term, stable, unsubsidized employment. 

ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS AND RECORDS 

Sec. 412. (a) Each prime sponsor receiving funds under this part 
shall obtain recommendations from the youth council, prime spon- 
sors planning council, private industry council, educational agen- 
cies, relevant juvenile and criminal justice agencies, business, labor 
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organizations, community-based organizations, and other communi- 
ty organizations in the development of achievement standards to 
serve as indicators, accepted in the community, of youth achieve- 
ments needed to obtain and retain unsubsidized jobs in the private 
sector 

(b) Each prime sponsor receiving funds under this part shall es- 
tablish and maintain an individual achievement record for each 
participating youth as a continuing record to document that youth s 
needs and competencies, including skills, education, employment, 
and training obtained by that youth. Such record shall be main- 
tained and periodically updated during the entire period of the 
youths participation in the program, and shall, to the maximum 
extent feasible be coordinated with any school attended by the 
youth. Such record shall be confidential and information contained 
^therein shall be available only to persons who require it as part of 
their responsibilities in operating, administering, or evaluating pro- 
grams under this part, except that information may be shared with 
employers, educators, and others upon the specific authorization of 
the participant. 

PARTICIPANT ASSESSMENT 

Sec. 4JJ. (a) In order to assess the appropriate rnixture of training 
or employment services, or both, needed by each youth receiving as- 
sistance under this part, each prime sponsor receiving assistance 
under this part shall, in consultation with educational and other 
appropriate agencies, formulate, with each such youth at the time of 
entrance into the program, a personalized employability plan de- 
signed to lead such youth to unsubsidized employment. In establish- 
ing such plan, each prime sponsor shall take into consideration a 
youths skills, interests, and career objectives, subject to the avail- 
ability of services, and shall consider the barriers to employment or 
advancement faced by that youth in order to assist that youth to 
attain unsubsidized employment. 

(b) At any time a yeuth begins to receive education, training, or 
supportive services partly or wholly assisted under this part, the 
prime sponsor shall assess the appropriateness of such employment, 
training, or services. For youth that are attending high school or en- 
rolled in a program which leads to a certificate of high school equi- 
valency, such assessment shall be jointly made by the prime sponsor 
and the appropriate official of that school or educational program. 
The assessment shall be periodically reviewed by the prime sponsor 
or jointly by the prime sponsor and the appropriate school official, 
as the case may be, and included in each youths employability 
plan. 

ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANT 

Sec. 4U- (a) Except as provided in subsection (b) or (c), for pur- 
poses of this part the term ''eligible youth'' means a youth who is— 
(1) economically disadvantaged; and 
(2XA) aged 16 to 19, inclusive; 

(B) if enrolled high school or in a program which leads to a 
certificate of high school equivalency, aged 20 or 21, or 

1:7 
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(C) with respect only to counselins^, occupational information, 
and school-to-work transition services, aged 14 or 15. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), 20 percent of the funds availa- 
ble for subpart 1 of this part may be used for youth (as described in 
paragraph (2) of such subsection) who are not economically disad- 
vantaged as required by paragraph (1) of such subsection, but who 
have encountered special barriers to employment, such as language 
barriers, physical handicap, pregnancy or maternity, alcohol or drug 
abuse, supervision by State or other authorities, or supervision by 
and jurisdiction of the juvenile or criminal justice system, or who 
are participants in a program authorized under the Juvenile Justice 
ana Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) or 
who are youth of migrant or i>e(Ju<;onal farmworker families. 

(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), any participant in any pro- 
gram authorized under subpart 4 of part A of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (relating to programs for students from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds) shall be an eligible youth for purposes of 
this part. 

ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS 

Sec. 415. Eligible applicants for purposes of this part are prime 
sponsors qualified under section 101, sponsors of Native American 
programs qualified under section 302(c)(1), and sponsors of migrant 
ana seasonal farmworker programs qualified under section 303. 

SPECIAL RULES 

Sec. 416. The Secretary shall prescribe such rules and regulations 
to govern Native American ana migrant and seasonal farmworker 
programs under this part as may be required to meet special circum- 
stances in the conduct of such programs. 

[Subpart 1— Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 

[entitlement pilot projects authorized 

[Sec. 416. (a) The Secretary shall enter into arrangements with 
prime sponsors selected in accordance with the provisions of this 
subpart for the purpose of demonstrating the efficacy of guarantee- 
ing otherwise unavailable part-time employment, or combi'^^^tion of 
part-time employment and training, for economically dist/dvan- 
taged youth between the ages of 16 and 19, inclusive, during the 
school year who resume or maintain attendance in SwCor\dary 
school for the purpose of acquiring a high school diplomr c r in a 
program which leads to a certificate of high school equivaloncy and 
full-time employment or part-time employment and training 
during the summer months to each such youth. 

[(b) Each prime sponsor who applies for and is selectee \v the 
Secretary to carry out a pilot project under this subpart shai' guar- 
antee the employment described in subsection (a) to each such un- 
employed youth described in subsection (a) who resides withir; the 
area or a designated part thereof served by the prime spor^ and 
who applies to that prime sponsor for en^:' )y'*nent. The F reiary 
shall provide to each prime sponsor, from tu ids approl led for 
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carrying out this subpart, in combination with any funds made 
available by such prime sponsor according to an agreement made 
pursuant to section 418(aX4XF), the amount to which that prime 
sponsor is entitled under subsection (c). 

[(c) Each prime sponsor shall be entitled to receive, for each 
youth who \s provided employment by that prime sponsor, the costs 
associated with providing such employment. Such costs shall take 
into account funds made available by such prime sponsor under 
section 418(aX4XF). 

[employment guarantees 

[Sec. 417. Employment opportunities guaranteed under this sub- 
part shall take the form of any one of the following or any combi- 
nation thereof: 

[(1) Part-time employment or training or combination there- 
of during the school year, not to exceed an average of 20 hours 
per week for each youth employed, and not to last less than 6 
months nor more than 9, on projects operated by community- 
based organizations of demonstrated effectiveness which have 
a knowledge of the needs of disadvantaged youth; local educa- 
tional agencies; institutions of higher education; nonprofit pri- 
vate organizations or institutions engaged in public service; 
nonprofit voluntary youth organizations; nonprofit private as- 
sociations, such as labor organizations, educational associ- 
ations, business, cultural, or other private associations; units of 
general local government; or special purpose political subdivi- 
sions either having the power to levy taxes and spend funds or 
serving such special purpose in 2 or more units of general local 
government. , 

[(2) Part-time employment on an individual basis in any of 
the institutions and under the same conditions provided for in 

clause (1). . J. . 1 1 

[(3) Part-time employment on either a project or individual 
basis in any of the institutions and under the same conditions 
as provided in clause (1) which includes as part of the employ- 
ment on-the-job or apprenticeship training. 

[(4) Full-time employment during the summ/=jr months, not 
to exceed 40 hours per week for each youth employed, and not 
to last less than 8 weeks in any of the institutions described in 
clause (1). 

[selecting prime sponsors 

[Sec. 418. (a) In selecting prime sponsors to operate youth incen- 
tive entitlement projects, the Secretary shall— 

[(1) select prime sponsors from areas with differing socioeco- 
nomic and regional circumstances such as differing unemploy- 
ment rates, school dropout rates, urban and rural variations, 
size, and other such factors designed to test the efficacy of a 
youth job entitlement in a variety of differing locations and 
circ u ni.st&nces* 

[(2) take into consideration the extent to which the prime 
sponsors dovote funds made available under title II and part C 
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of this title for the purpose of carrying out a youth incentive 
entitlement project or for supportive services; 

[(3) take into consideration the extent to which new and dif- 
ferent classifications, occupations, or restructured jobs are cre- 
ated for youth; 

[(4) select only prime sponsors which submit proposals 
which include— 

[(A) a description of the procedure to be utilized by the 
prime sponsor to publicize, consider, approve, audit, and 
monitor youth incentive projects or jobs funded by the 
prime sponsor under this part, including copies of proposed 
application materials, as well as examples of audit and 
client characteristics reports; 

[(B) a statement of the estimated number of economical- 
ly disadvantaged youth to be served by the prime sponsor, 
and assurances that only such disadvantaged youth will be 
served; 

f(C) assurances that the provisions of sections 442 and 
are met relating to wage provisions and special condi- 
tions; 

RD) assurances that the prime sponsor has consulted 
public and private nonprofit educational agencies in- 
cluding vocational and postsecondary education institu- 
tions and other agencies which offer high school equiva- 
lency programs; public employers, including law enforce- 
ment and judicial agencies; State and local public assist- 
ance agencies; labor organizations; voluntary youth groups; 
communiU^-based organizations; organizations of demon- 
strated effectiveness with a special knowledge of the needs 
of such disadvantaged youth; and with the private sector 
in the development of the plan, and assurances that ar- 
rangements are made with appropriate groups to assist the 
prime sponsor in carrying out the purposes of this subpart; 

[(E) assurances that arrangements are made with the 
State employment security agencies to carry out the pur- 
poses of this subpart; 

[(F) an agreement that funds available under title II for 
economically disadvantaged youth employment programs 
and funds available for the summer youth program under 
part C of this title for youth eligible under subsection (a) 
will be used in support of the project authorized under this 
subpart; 

[(G) assurances that the employment of eligible youth 
meets the requirements of eligible activities under section 
419; 

[(H) assurances that participating youth shall not be 
employed more than an average of 20 hours per week 
during the school year and not more than 40 hours per 
week during the summer; 

[(I) assurances that a participating youth is not a rela- 
tive of any person with responsibility for hiring a person 
to fill that job; 

((J) assurances that whenever employment involves ad- 
ditional on-the-job, institutional, or apprenticeship training 
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provided by the employer, and if such training is not paid 
for in full or in part by the prime sponsor under any other 
program authorized under this Act, wages may be paid in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection (b) of section 
14 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, and with the 
balance being applied to the cost of training; 

[(K) assurances that arrangements have been made 
with the appropriate local education agency or with the in- 
stitution offering a certified high school equivalency pro- 
gram that such youth is enrolled and meeting the mini- 
mum academic and attendance requirements of that school 
or education program and with employers that such youth 
meet the minimum work and attendance requirements of 
such employment and that any employment guarantee is 
conditioned on such enrollment; 

[(L) assurances that special efforts will be made to re- 
cruit youth from families receiving public assistance, in- 
cluding parents of dependent children who meet the age 
requirement of this subpart; and 

[(M) assurances that the prime sponsor will make avail- 
able the data necessary for the Secretary to prepare the 
reports required by section 420. 
[(b) In approving a prime sponsor to operate a youth incentive 
entitlement pilot project under this subpart the Secretary may also 
test the efficacy of any such project involving— 

[(1) the use of a variety of subsidies to private for-profit em- 
ployers, notwithstanding the provisions of sections 417 and 
419(a), to encourage such employers to provide employment 
and training opportunities under this subpart, but no such sub- 
sidy shall exceed the net cost to the employer of the wages 
paid and training provided; 

[(2) arrangements with unions to enable youth to enter into 
apprenticeship training as part of the employment provided 
under this subpart; , ■ . r ^ 

[(3) a variety of administrative mechanisms to tacilitate the 
employment of youths under an entitlement arrangement; 

[(4) the inclusion of economically disadvantaged youths be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 who have not received their high 
school diploma; 

[(5) the inclusion of occupational and career counseling, out- 
reach, career, exploration, and on-the-job training and appren- 
ticeship as part of the employment entitlement; and 

[(6) the inclusion of youth under the jurisdiction of the ju- 
venile or criminal justice system with the approval of the ap- 
propriate authorities. 

[special provisions 

[Sec. 419. (a) Employment and training under this subpart shall 
develop the participant's role as a meaningful member of the com- 
munity, and may include employment and training in such fields 
as environmental quality, health care, education, self-employment, 
social services, public safety, crime prevention and control, trans- 
portation, recreation, neighborhood improvement, rural develop- 
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ment, conservation, beaulification, and community improvement 
projects. 

[(b) No funds for employment under this subpart shall be used 
to provide public services through a nonprofit organization, associ- 
ation, or institution, or a nonprofit private institution of higher 
education or any other applicant, which were previously provided 
by a political subdivision or local educational agency in the area 
served by the project of where the employment and training takes 
place, and no funds will be used under this subpart to provide such 
ser\'ices through such an organization or institution which are cus- 
tomarily provided only by a political subdivision or local education- 
al agen^^y in the area served by such project or where the employ- 
ment HPd training takes place. 

[reports 

[Sec. 420. The Secretary shall report to the Congress not later 
than March 15, 1979, on his interim findings on the efficacy of a 
youth incentive entitlement. The Secretary shall submit another 
report not later than December 31, 1979, concerning the youth in- 
centive entitlement projects authorized under this subpart. Includ- 
ed in such reports shall be findings with reopect to — 

[(1) the number of youths enrolled at the time of the report; 

[(2) the cost of providing employment opportunities to such 
youths; 

[(3) the degree to which such employment opportunities 
have caused out-of-school youths to return to school or others 
to remain in school; 

[(4) the number of youths provided employment in relation 
to the total which might have been eligible; 

[(5) the kinds of jobs provided such youths and a description 
of the employers — public and private — providing such employ- 
ment; 

[(6) the degree to which on-the-job or apprenticeship train- 
ing has been offered as part of the employment; 

[(7) the estimated cost of such a program if it were to be ex- 
tended to all areas; 

[(8) the effect such employment opportunities have had on 
reducing youth unemployment in the areas of the prime spon- 
sors operating a project; and 

[(9) the inipact of job opportunities provided under the proj- 
ect on other job opportunities for youths in the area. 

[Subpart 2— Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 

Projects 

[statement of purpose 

[Sec. 421. It is the purpose of this subpart to establish a pro- 
gram of community conservation and improvement projects to pro- 
vide employment, work experience, skill training, and opportuni- 
ties for community service to eligible youths, for a period not to 
exceed 12 months, supplementary to but not replacing o-jportuni- 
ties available under title II. 
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[dekinitions 

[Sec. 422. As used in this subpart, the term— 

[(1) **eligible applicant" means any prime sponsor qualified 
under section 101 of this Act, sponsors of Native American pro- 
grams qualified under section 302(c)(1) of this Act, and sponsors 
of migrant and seasonal farmworkers programs qualified 
under section 303 of this Act; 

[(2) ^'project applicant" shall have the same meaning as in 
section 3(20) of this Act; 

[(3) "eligible youths" means individuals who are unem- 
ployed and, at the time of entering employment under this 
subpart, are ages sixteen to nineteen, inclusive; and 

[(4) **community improvement projects" means projects pro- 
viding work which would not otherwise be carried out, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the rehabilitation or improvement of 
public facilities; neighborhood improvements; weatherization 
and basic repairs to low-income housing; energy conservation 
including solar energy techniques, especially those utilizing 
materials, and supplies available without cost; removal of ar- 
chitectural barriers to access, by handicapped persons, to 
public facilities; and conservation, maintenance, or restoration 
of natural resources on publicly held lands other than Federal 
lands. 

[allocation of funds 

[Sec. 423. (a) Funds available to carry out this subpart for any 
fiscal year shall be allocated in such a manner that not less than 
75 percent of such funds shall be allocated among the States on the 
basis of the relative number of unemployed persons within each 
State as compared to all States, except that not less than one-half 
of 1 percent of such funds shall be allocated for projects under this 
subpart within any one State and not less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of such funds shall be allocated in the aggregate for projects 
in Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Northern Man- 
ana Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

[(b) Of the funds available for this subpart, 2 percent shall be 
available for projects for Native American eligible youths, and 2 
percent shall be available for projects for eligible youths in migrant 
and seasonal farmworker families. 

[(c) The remainder of the funds available for this subpart shall 
be allocated as the Secretary deems appropriate. 

[community conservation and improvement youth employment 

projects 

[Sec. 424. The Secretary is authorized in accordance with the 
provisions of this subpart, to enter into agreements with eligible 
applicants to pay the costs of community conservation and im- 
provement youth employment projects to be carried out by project 
applicants employing eligible youths and appropriate supervisory 
personnel. 
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[project applications 



[Sec. 425. (a) Project applicants shall submit applications for 
funding of projects under this subpart to the appropriate eligible 
applicant. 

[(b) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
each project application shall— 

[(1) provide a description of the work to be accomplished by 
the project, the jobs to be filled, and the approximate duration 
for which eligible youths would be assigned to such jobs; 

[(2) describe the wages or salaries to be paid individuals em- 
ployed in jobs assisted under this subpart; 

[(3) set forth assurances that there will be an adequate 
number of supervisory personnnel on the project and that the 
supervisory personnel are adequately trained in skills needed 
to carry out the project and can instruct participating eligible 
youths in skills needed to carry out the project; 

[(4) set forth assurances that any income generated by the 
project will be applied toward the cost of the project; 

[(5) set forth assurances for acquiring such space, supplies, 
materials, and equipment as necessary, including reasonable 
payment for the purchase or rental thereof; 

[(6) set forth assurances that, to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble, projects carried out under this subpart shall be labor in- 
tensive; and 

[(7) set forth such other assurances, arrangements, and con- 
ditions as the Secretary deems appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this subpart. 



[Sec. 426. (a)(1) Each eligible applicant desiring funds under this 
subpart shall submit a proposed agreement to the Secretary, to- 
gether with all project applications approved by the eligible appli- 
cant and all project applications approved by any program agent 
within the area served by the eligible applicant. With its transmit- 
tal of the proposed agreement, the eligible applicant shall provide 
descriptions of the project applications approved by the eligible ap- 
plicant and by any program agent within the area sei^ved by the 
eligible applicant, accompanied by the recommendations of the eli- 
gible applicant concerning the relative priority attached to each 
project, 

[(2) The functions of a program agent shall be as set forth in sec- 
tion 606(b)(2) of this Act. 

[(b) The proposed agreement submitted by any eligible applicant 
shall— 

[(1) describe the method of recruiting eligible youths, includ- 
ing a description of how such recruitment will be coordinated 
with plans under other provisions of this Act, including ar- 
rangements required by section 105, of this Act, and also in- 
cluding a description of arrangements with school systems, the 
public employment service (including school cooperative pro- 
grams), the courts of jurisdiction for status and youthful of- 
fenders, and a description of arrangements with public assist- 
ance agencies on the employment of youth from families re- 
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ceiving public assistance, including p.w ents of dependent chil- 
dren; 

[(2) provide a description of job training and skill develop- 
ment opportunities that will be made available to participating 
eligible youths, as well as a description of plans to coordinate 
the training and work experience v/ith school-related pro- 
grams, including the awarding of academic credit; and 

[(3) set forth such other assurances as the Secretary may re- 
quire to carry out the purposes of this subpart. 
[icKD In order for a project application submitted by a project 
applicant to be submittefj to the Secretary by any eligible appli- 
cant, copies of such application shall have been submitted at the 
time of such application to the prime sponsor's planning council es- 
tablished under section 109 (or an appropriate planning organiza- 
tion in the case of sponsors of Native American programs under 
section 802 of this Act or migrant and seasonal farmworker pro- 
grams under section 303 of this Act) for the purpose of affording 
such council (and the youth council established under section 436) 
an opportunity to submit comments and recommendations with re- 
spect to that application to the eligible applicant. No member of 
any council (or organization ' shall cast a vote on any matter in con- 
nection with a project in which that member, or any organization 
with which that member is associated, has a direct interest. 

[(2) Consistent with procedures established by the eligible appli- 
cant in accordance with regulations which the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, the eligible applicant shall not disapprove a project applica- 
tion submitted by a project applicant unless it has first considered 
any comments and recommendations made by the appropriate 
council (or organization) and unless it has provided such applicant 
and council (or organization) with a written statement of its rea- 
sons for such disapproval. 

[approval of agreements 

[Sec. 427. (a) The Secretary may approve or deny on an individ- 
ual basis any of the project applications submitted with any op- 
posed agreement. 

[(b) No funds shall be made available to any eligible applicant 
except pursuant to an agreement entered into between the Secre- 
tary and the eligible applicant which provides assurances satisi^ac- 
tory to the Secretary that — 

[(1) the standards set forth in subpart 4 will be satisfied; 
[(2) projects will be conducted in such manner as to permit 
eligible youths employed in the project who are in school to co- 
ordinate their jobs with classroom instruction and, to th" 
extent feasible, to permit such eligible youths to receive credit 
from the appropriate educational agency, postserondary insti- 
tution, or particular school involved; and 

[(3) meet such other assurances, arrangements, and condi- 
tions as the Secretary deems appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this subpart. 
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[work limitation 



[Sec. 428. No eligible youth shall be employed for more than 
twelve months in work financed under this subpart, except as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

[Subpart 3 — Youth Employment and Training Programs 



[Sec. 431. It is the purpose of this subpart to establish programs 
designed to make a significant long-term impact on the structural 
unemployment problems of youth, supplementary to but not replac- 
ing programs and activities availble under title II of this Act, to 
enhance the job prospects and career opportunities of young per- 
sons, including employment, community service opportunities, and 
such training and supportive services as are necessary to enable 
participants to secure suitable and appropriate unsubsidized em- 
ployment in the public and private sectors of the economy. To the 
maximum extent feasible, training and employment opportunities 
afforded under this subpart shall be interrelated and mutually re- 
inforcing so as to achieve the goal of enhancing the job prospects 
and career opportunities of youths served under this subpart. 



[Sec. 432. (a) The Secretary is authorized to provide financial as- 
sistance to enable eligible applicants to provide employment oppor- 
tunities and appropriate training and supportive services for eligi- 
ble participants, including — 

[(1) useful work experience opportunities in a wide range of 
community betterment activities such as rehabilitation of 
public properties, assistance in the weatherization of homes oc- 
cupied by low-income families, demonstrations of energy-con- 
serving measures, including solar energy techniques (especially 
those utilizing materials and supplies available without cost), 
park establishment and upgrading, neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion, conservation and improvements, removal of architectural 
barriers to access, by handicapped individuals, to public facili- 
ties, and related activities; 

[(2) productive employment and work experience in fields 
such as education, health care, neighborhood transportation 
services, crime prevention and control, environmental quality 
control (including integrated pest management activities), pres- 
ervation of historic sites, and maintenance of visitor facilities; 

[(3) appropriate training and services to support the purpose 
of this subpart, including — 

[(A) outreach, assessment, and orientation; 
[(B) counseling, including occupational information and 
career counseling; 

[(C) activities promoting education to work transition; 
[(D) development of information concerning the labor 
market, and provision of occupational, educational, and 
training information; 
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[(E) services to youth to help them obtain and retain 
employment; 

[(F) literacy training and bilingual training; 

[(G) attainment of certificates of high school equiva- 
lency; 

[(H) \oh sampling, including vocational exploration in 
the public and private sector; 

[(I) institutional and on-the-job training, including de- 
velopment of basic skills and job skills; 

[(J) tiansportation assistance; 

[(L) child care and other -ecerfsary supportive services; 

[(L) job restructuring to make jobs more responsive to 
the objectives of this subpart, including assistance to em- 
ployers in deve!oping job ladders or new job opportunities 
for youths, in order to improve work relationships between 
employers and youths; 

[(M) community-based centi i\ incake and information 
s rvices for youth; 

[(N) job develonment, direct placement, and placement 
assistance to secure unsubsir'-zed employment opportuni- 
ties for youth to the m; imum extent feasible, and refer- 
ral '.o employability development programs; 

[(O) programs to overcome ^x-sterotyping in job devel- 
opment; and placement; and 

[(P) programs and outreach mechanisms to increase the 
labor force participation rate among minorities and 
women. 

[(b) In order to carry out this subpt c, a Governor or a prime 
sponsor may enter into contracts with project applicants (as de- 
fined in section 3(20)) or employers organized for profit, but pay- 
ments to such employers shall not exceed the amounts permitted 
under section 121(1), or may operate programs directly if, after con- 
sultation with community-based organizations and nonprofit 
groups, a Governor or prime sponsor determines that such direct 
operation will promote the purposes of this subpart. 

[allocation of funds 

[Sec. 433. (a) From the sums available for this subpart— 

[(1) an amount equal to 75 percent of such funds shall be 
made available to prime sponsors for programs authorized 
under section 432; 

[(2) an amount equal to 5 percent of the amount available 
for this part shall be made available to Governors for special 
statewide youth services under subsection (c); 

[(3) an amount equal to not less than 2 percent of the 
amount available for this part shall be made available for em- 
ployment and training programs for Native American eligible 
youths (deducting such amounts as are made available for such 
purposes under section 423(b)); 

[(4) an amount equal to not less than 2 percent of the 
amount available for this part shall be made available for em- 
ployment and training programs for eligible youths in migrant 
and seasonal farmworker families (deducting such amounts as 
are made available for such purposes under section 423(b)); and 
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[(5) the remainder of the funds available for this subpart 
shall be available for the Secretary's discretionary projects au- 
thorized under section 438. 
[(bKl) Amounts available for each of the purposes set forth in 
aragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) shall be allocated among the 
tates in such a manner that — 

[(A) 37.5 percent thereof shall be allocated in accordance 
with the relative number of unemployed persons within each 
State as compared to the total number of such unemployed 
persons in all States; 

[(B) 37.5 percent thereof shall be allocated in accordance 
with the relative number of unemployed persons residing in 
areas of substantial unemployment (as defined in section 3(2)) 
within each State as compared to the total number of unem- 
ployed persons residing in all such areas in all States; and 

[(C) 25 percent thereof shall be allocated in accordance with 
the relative number of persons in families with an annual 
income below the low-income level (as defined in section 3(16)) 
within each State as compared to the total number of such per- 
sons in all States. 
[(2) In determining allocations under this subsection the Secre- 
tary shall use what the Secretary determines to be the best availa- 
ble data. 

[(3) Amounts available to prime sponsors under paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) shall, out of the total amounts allocated to each State 
under such paragraph, be allocated by the Secretary among prime 
sponsors within each State, in accordance with the factors set forth 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

[(c) The amount available to the Governor of each State under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a) shall be used in accordance with a 
special statewide youth services plan, approved by the Secretary, 
for such purposes as — 

[(1) providing financial assistance for employment and 
training opportunities for eligible youths who are under the su- 
pervision of the State; 

[(2) providing labor market and occupational information to 
prime sponsors and local educational agencies, without reim- 
bursement; 

[(3) providing for the establishment of cooperative efforts be- 
tween State and local institutions, including (A) occupational 
and career guidance and counseling and placement services for 
in-school and out-of-school youth; and (B) coordination of 
statewide activities carried out under the Career Education In- 
centive Act; 

[(4) providing for the establishment of cooperative efforts be- 
tween State and local institutions, including occupational and 
career guidance and counseling and placement services for in- 
school and out-of-school youth; 

[(5) providing financial assistance for expanded and experi- 
mental programs in apprenticeship trades, or development of 
new apprenticeship arrangements, in concert with appropriate 
businesses and labor unions or State apprenticeship councils; 
and 
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[(6) carrying out special model employment and training 
programs and related services between appropriate State agen- 
cies and prime sponsors in the State, or any combination of 
such prime sponsors, including subcontractors selected by 
prime sponsors, with particular emphasis on experimental job 
training within the private sector. 
[(d)(1) Not less than 22 percent of the amount allocated to each 
prime sponsor under paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be used for programs under this subsection. 

[(2) The amount available to each prime sponsor under para- 
graph (1) shall be used for programs for in-school youth carried out 
pursuant to agreements between prime sponsors and local educa- 
tional agencies. Each such agreement shall describe in detail the 
employment opportunities and appropriate training and supportive 
services which shall be provided to eligible participants who are en- 
rolled or who agree to enroll in a full-time program leading to a 
secondary school diploma, a junior or community college degree, or 
a technical or trade school certificate of completion. Each such 
agreement shall contain provisions to assure that funds received 
pursuant to the agreement will not supplant State and local funds 
expended for the same purpose, 

[(e) Programs receiving assistance under paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (a) shall give special consideration in carrying out programs 
authorized under section 432, to community-based organizations (as 
defined in section 3(4)) which have demonstrated effectiveness in 
the delivery of employment and training services, 

[eligible applicants 

[Sec. 434, Eligible applicants for purposes of this subpart, except 
section 438, are prime sponsors qualified under section 101, spon- 
sors of Native American programs qualified under section 302(c)(1), 
and sponsors of migrant and seasonal farmworker programs quali- 
fied under section 303. 

[eligible participants 

[Sec. 435. Eligible participants for programs authorized under 
this subpart shall be persons who— 

[(1)(A) are unemployed or are underemployed or are in 
school and are ages 16 to 21, inclusive; or (B) if authorized 
under such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, are in 
school and are ages 14 to 15, inclusive; and 

[(2) are not members of households which have current 
gross family income, adjusted to an annualized basis (exclusive 
of unemployment compensation and all Federal, State, and 
local income-tested or needs-tested public payments) at a rate 
exceeding 85 percent of the lower living standard income level, 
except that, pursuant to regulations which the Secretary shall 
prescribe, persons who do not meet the requirements of this 
subparagraph but who are otherwise eligible under this sub- 
part may participate in appropriate activities of the type au- 
thorized under section 432(a), 
Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a), 10 percent of the 
funds available for this subpart may be used for programs which 
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include youths of all economic backgrounds to test the desirability 
of including youths of all economic backgrounds. 

[conditions for receipt of financial assistance 

[Sec. 436. (a) The Secretary shall not provide financial assist- 
ance to an eligible applicant for programs authorized under section 
432 unless such eligible applicant provides assurances that the 
standards set forth in subpart 4 will be met and unless such eligi- 
ble applicant submits an application in such detail as the Secretary 
may prescribe. Each such application shall — 

[(1) describe the programs, projects, or activities to be car- 
ried out with such assistance, together with a description of 
the relationship and coordination of services provided to eligi- 
ble participants under this subpart for similar services offered 
by local education agencies, postsecondary institutions, the 
public employment service, the courts of jurisdiction for status 
and youthful offenders, other youth programs, community- 
based organizations, businesses and labor organizations consist- 
ent with the requirements of sections 121 and 203, and assur- 
ances that, to the maximum extent feasible, use will be made 
of any services that are available without reimbursement by 
the State employment service that will contribute to the 
achievement of the purposes of this subpart; 

[(2) include assurances that the application will be coordi- 
nated to the maximum extent feasible, with the plans submit- 
ted under title II, but services to youth under that title shall 
not be reduced because of the availability of financial assist- 
ance under this subpart; 

[(3) provide assurances, satisfactory to the Secretary, that in 
the implementation of programs under this subpart, there will 
be coordination, to the extent appropriate, with local educa- 
tional agencies, postsecondary institutions, community-based 
organizations, public assistance agencies, businesses, labor or- 
ganizations, job training programs, other youth programs, the 
apprenticeship system, the courts of jurisdiction for status and 
youthful offenders programs, and (with respect to the referral 
of prospective youth participants to the program) the public 
employment service system; 

[(4) provide assurances that in the implementation of pro- 
grams under this subpart, there will be coordination, to the 
extent feasible, with activities conducted under the Career 
Education Incentive Act; 

[(5) provide assurance satisfactory to the Secretary that 
allowances will be paid in accordance with the provisions of 
section 124 and such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe for this subpart; 

[(6) provide assurances that the application will be reviewed 
by the appropriate prime sponsor planning council in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 109; 

[(7) provide assurances that a youth council will be estab- 
lished under the planning council of such eligible applicant (es- 
tablished under section 109) in accordance with subsection (b) 
of this section; 
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[(8) provide assurances satisfactory to the Secretary that ef- 
fective means will be provided through which youths partici- 
pating in the projects, programs, and activities may acquire ap- 
propriate job skills and be given necessary basic education and 
training and that suitable arrangements will be established to 
document the competencies, including skills, education, and 
training, derived by each participant from programs estab- 
lished under this subpart; .,, , 

[(9) provide assurances that the eligible applicant will take 
appropriate steps to develop new job classifications, new occu- 
pations, and restructured jobs; 

[(10) provide that the funds available under section 433(d) 
shall be used for programs authorized under section 432 for in- 
school youth who are eligible participants through arrange- 
ments to be carried out by a local educational agency or agen- 
cies or postsecondary educational institution or institutions; 

and - 

[(11) provide such other information and assurance as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
this subpart. 

[(b) Each youth council established by an eligible applicant shall 
be responsible for making recommendations to the planning coun- 
cil established under section 109 with respect to planning and 
review of activities conducted under this subpart and subpart 2. 
Each such youth council's membership shall include representation 
from the local educational agency, local vocational education advi- 
sory council, postsecondary educational institutions, business, 
unions, the public employment service, local government and non- 
government agencies and organizations which aro involved in 
meeting the special needs of youths, the community served by such 
applicant, the prime sponsor, and youths themselves. 

[(c) No program of work experience for in-school youth support- 
ed under this subpart shall be entered into unless an agreement 
has been made between the prime sponsor and a local educational 
agency or agencies, after reivew by the youth council established 
under subsection (b). Each such agreement shall— 

[(1) set forth assurances that participating youths will be 
provided meaningful work experience, which will improve 
their ability to make career decisions and which will provide 
them with basic work skills needed for regular employment or 
self-employment not subsidized under this in-school program; 

[(2) be administered, under agreements with the prime 
sponsor, by a local educational agency or agencies or a postsec- 
ondary educational institution or institutions within the area 
served by the prime sponsor, and set forth assurances that 
such contracts have been reviewed by the youth council estab- 
lished under subsection (b); 

[(3) set forth assurances that job information, counseling, 
guidance, and placement services will be made available to 
participating youths and that funds provided under this pro- 
gram will be available to, and utilized by, the local educational 
agency or agencies to the extent necessary to pay the cost of 
school-based counselors to carry out the provisions of this in- 
school program; 
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[(4) set forth assurances that jobs provided under this pro- 
gram will be certified by the participating educational agency 
or institution as relevant to the educational and career goals of 
the participating youths; 

[(5) set forth assurances that the eligible applicant will 
advise participating youths of the availability of other employ- 
ment and training resources provided under this Act, and 
other resources available in the local community to assist such 
youths in obtaining employment or self-employment; 

[(6) set forth assurances that youth participants will be 
chosen from among j^ouths who are eligible participants who 
need work to remain in school, and shall be selected by the ap- 
propriate educational agency or institution, based on the certi- 
fication for each participating youth by the school-based guid- 
ance counselor that the work experience provided is an appro- 
priate component of the overall educational program of each 
youth. 



[Sec. 437. The provisions of sections 102, 104, and 107 shall 
apply to all programs and activities authorized under section 432. 



[Sec. 438. (a)(1) The Secretary of Labor is authorized, either di- 
rectly or by way of contract or other arrangement, with prime 
sponsors, public agencies, and private organizations to carry out in- 
novative and experimental programs to test new approaches for 
dealing with the unemployment problems of youth and to enable 
eligible participants to prepare for, enhance their prospects for, or 
secure employment in occupations through which they may reason- 
ably be expected to advance to productive working lives. Such pro- 
grams shall include, where appropriate, cooperative arrangements 
with educational agencies to provide special programs and services 
for eligible participants enrolled in secondary schools, postsecon- 
dary educational institutions, and technical and trade schools, in- 
cluding job experience, counseling and guidance prior to the com- 
pletion of secondary or postsecondary education and making availa- 
ble occupational, educational, and draining information through 
statewide career information systems. 

[(2) In carrying out or supporting such programs, the Secretary 
shall consult, as appropriate, with the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Education, the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, the Secretary of Agriculture^ the Director of the ACTION 
Agency, and the Director of the Community Services Administra- 
tion. 

[(3) Funds available under this section may be transferred to 
other Federal departments and agencies to carry out functions del- 
egated to them pursuant to agreements with the Secretary. 

[(b) The Secretary and prime sponsors, as the case may be, shall 
give special consideration in carrying out innovative and experi- 
mental programs assisted under this section to community-based 
organizations (as defined in section 3(4)) which have demonstrated 
effectiveness in the delivery of employment and training services. 
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[youth employment incentive and social bonus program 

[Sec. 439. (a) From funds available under section 438 the Secre- 
tary, through the use of prime sponsors where feasible, shall carry 
out in not more than 10 areas of high youth unemployment a 
youth employment incentive and social bonus demonstration pro- 
gram in order to test the efficacy of providing incentives for private 
industry to establish additional employment opportunities for 
youth without significant previous employment experience. 

[(b)(1) The Secretary shall provide a social bonus of not more 
than $2,500 per year, in such amount and in such manner as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, to each employer who, pursuant to an 
agreement under this section, has employed 5 eligible youths for at 
least 35 hours per week for a period of not less than one year. The 
Secretary may allow for payment after 9 months in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

[(2) A youth is eligible if such youth is economically disadvan- 
taged, unemployed, and has no significant previous employment, as 
determined by the Secretary. No youth may participate in this pro- 
gram for more than 18 months. 

[(3) An employer may receive a social bonus for each such youth 
employed if — 

[(A) the employer has at least 5 eligible youths in the pro- 
gram; and 

[(B) the employer offers each youth in the program appro- 
priate training, supportive services, and counseling. 
If such training includes on-the-job training, the social bonus shall 
be in addition to any moneys received under the on-the-job training 
agreement. 

[(c) In the selection of employers to carry out projects under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority to urban poverty areas in 
which the State or local government provides for special tax treat- 
ment for any employer which locates or expands within the urban 
poverty area, and to any employer establishing a new facility in an 
urban poverty area. 

[(d) No payment for a social bonus may be made under this sec- 
tion unless — 

[(1) youth employed under this program are paid no less 
than the higher of the prevailing rate of pay for the occupation 
and job classification of individuals employed by the same em- 
ployer, or the minimum wage under section 6(a)(1) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 or the applicable State or local 
minimum wage; and 

[(2)(A) the conditions of this Act are followed including sec- 
tions 121(g)(1)(B) (relating to maintenance of effort), 121(f)(1) 
(relating to meaningful training and employment), and 123(a) 
(relating to jobs in low wage industries); and 

[(B) the employment will not result in the filling of a job 
opening created by the action of the employer in laying off or 
terminating the employment of any regular employee in antici- 
pation of filling the vacancy so created by hiring a youth em- 
ployee in order to receive such social bonus. 
[(e) An employer who receives a social bonus under this section 
may not receive, apply for, or accept any financial advantage from 




the Federal Government for such employment other than as speci- 
fied in this Act. 

[(fKD The Secretary, in consultation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and other appropriate Federal officials, shall assure that 
activities carried out under this section are coordinated with any 
appropriate other activities under which employers are provided 
incentives or credits by the Federal Government for the employ- 
ment of comparably unemployed individuals. 

[(2) Not later than 36 months after the date of enactment of this 
section the Secretary, in consultation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and other appropriate Federal officials shall submit to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress a report on the results 
of activities carried out under this section in comparison to the re- 
sults of such other activities.] 

Subpart 1— Basic Grants for Youth Employment and Training 

Programs 

PURPOSE OF SUBPART 1 

Sec. 421. It is the purpose of this subpart to establish programs 
designed to make a significant long-term impact on the structural 
unemployment problems of youth, supplementary to but not replac- 
ing programs and activities available under title II of this Act, to 
enhance the job prospects and career opportunities of young persons, 
and to provide employment, community service opportunities, and 
such education, training, and supportive services as are necessary to 
enable participants to secure suitable and appropriate unsubsidized 
employment in the public and private sectors of the economy. To the 
maximum extent feasible, education, training, and employment op- 
portunities afforded under this subpart shall be interrelated and 
mutually reinforcing so as to achieve the goal of enhancing the job 
prospects and career opportunities of youths served under this sub- 
part. 

PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 422. (a) The Secretary is authorized to provide financial as- 
sistance to eligible applicants to provide employability development 
opportunities and supportive ana followup services to eligible youth 
to promote the transition to unsubsidized employment, including — 

(1) useful and constructive work or career employment experi- 
ence opportunities, coupled to the maximum extent feasible 
with ancillary skill training, remedial education, counseling, 
services offered under subpart 4 of part A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, or other employability develop- 
ment or supportive services, in community improvement and 
conservation projects and in the provision of socially useful 
services, but only in accordance witn the employability plan pre- 
pared under section 413; 

(2) services to prepare the youth to participate effectively in 
the program, including — 

(A) outreach; 

(B) assessment; 

(C) orientation; 
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(3) education related activities, including — 

(A) improvement of educational competencies; 

(B) remedial education; 

(C) literacy training and bilingual education; 

(D) attainment of nigh school equivalency certificates, or 
certification which, under State law, is equivalent to a 
high school diploma, including provision of basic skills 
training; 

U) youth labor market services, including— 

(A) counseling; 

(B) providing information concerning the labor market, 
including information concerning occupations and the 
availability of training and other occupational preparation; 

(C) placement, job development, and other assistance to 
obtain unsubsidized employment and referral to employ- 
ability development opportunities; 

(D) job sampling, including vocational exploration in the 
private and public sector and programs aimed at exposing 
students to actual work experiences through workshops and 
cooperative education programs; 

(E) institutional and on-the-job training, including incul- 
cation of specific occupational skills and the development 
of good work habits and attitudes; 

(F) career counseling and programs to increase knowledge 
of the world of work in general and of the specifics of par- 
ticular job openings and career options; 

(5) supportive services for youth, including— 

(A) child care; 

(B) transportation assistance; 

(C) followup services through cooperative arrangements 
between employers and the providers of the services, or oth- 
erwise, for up to ninety days for youth placed in unsubsi- 
dized employment to assist them in retaining such employ- 
ment, but the cost of providing such services shall not be 
included in any computation of the prime sponsors cost per 
placement; 

(ff) other youth services, including— 

(A) activities promoting education-to-work transition; 

(B) job restructuring to make jobs more responsive to the 
purpose of this subpart, including assistance to employers 
in developing job ladders or new job opportunities for 
youth, in order to improve work relationships between em- 
ployers and youth; 

(C) community-based central intake and information serv- 
ices for youth; . • » 

(D) programs and services to overcome stereotyping in job 
development, referral, and placement based on sex, ethnic 
group, criminal or juvenile record, or handicapped status; 

(E) programs and outreach mechanisms to increase the 
participation rate of minorities and women in the labor 

force; . » r j 

(F) promotion of the targeted job tax credit, and the Fed- 
eral bonding program for those unable to obtain fidelity 
bonding, to help youth obtain and retain employment; and 
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(G) career intern programs, jointly conducted by commu- 
nity-based organizations and local educational agencies, for 
the improvement of educational and employment opportuni- 
ties for eligible youth; and 
(7) special programs in new career areas, occupational fields 
that are experiencing shortages, and fields in which national 
need is increasing, such as solar energy and other forms of 
energy conservation and weatherization, 

(b) In order to carry out this subpart, a Governor or an eligible 
applicant (1) may enter into contracts with project applicants (as de- 
fined in section 3(20)) or employers organized for profit, but pay- 
ments to such employers shall not exceed the amounts permitted 
under section 121(1), or (2) may operate programs directly if after 
consultation with community-based organizations and nonprofit 
groups, a Governor or eligible applicant determines that such direct 
operation will promote the purpose of this subpart. 

(c) The provisions of sections 102, 104, and 107 shall apply to all 
programs and activities authorized under this section. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

Sec, 423. (a) From the sums available for this subpart in accord- 
ance with section 441 — 

(1) an amount equal to 5 percent of such sums shall be made 
available to Governors for special statewide youth services 
under subsection (c); 

(2) an amount equal to not less than 3 percent of such sums 
shall be made available for programs authorized under section 
422 for Native American eligible youth; 

(3) an amount equal to not less than 3 percent of such sums 
shall be made available for programs authorized under section 
422 for eligible youth in migrant and seasonal farmworker fam- 
ilies; and 

(4) the remainder of such sums shall be made available to 
prime sponsors for programs authorized under section 422, 

(bXD Amounts available for each of the purposes set forth in 
paragraphs (1) and (4) of subsection (a) shall be atlocatea among the 
States in such a manner that — 

(A) 37.5 percent thereof shall be allocated in accordance with 
the relative number of unemployed persons within each State as 
compared to the total number of such unemployed persons in 
all States; 

(B) 37.5 percent thereof shall be allocated in accordance with 
the relative number of unemployed persons residing in areas of 
substantial unemployment (as defined in section 3(2)) within 
each State as compared to the total number of unemployed per- 
sons residing in all such areas in all States; and 

(C) 25 percent thereof shall be allocated in accordance with 
the relative number of persons in families with an annual 
income below the low-income level (as defined in section 3(16)) 
within each State as compared to the total number of such per- 
sons in all States. 

(2) In determining allocations under this subsection the Secretary 
shall use the best available data as determined by the Secretary. 
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iJ) Amounts available to prime sponsors under paragraph (4) of 
sub, . ' n (a) shall, out of the total amounts allocated to each State 
undi such paragraph, be allocated by the Secretary among prime 
sponsors within each State in accordance with the factors set forth 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

(c) The amount available to the Governor of each State under 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall be used in accordance with a 
special statewide youth services plan, approved by the Secretary, for 
such purposes as — 

(1) providing financial assistance for employment and train- 
ing opportunities for eligible youths who are under the supervi- 
sion of the State, with consideration given those youth under 
the jurisdiction of juvenile or criminal justice agencies; 

(J) providing labor market and occupational information, in 
conjunction with the State occupational information coordinate 
ing committee (established pursuant to section 161(b) of the Vb- 
rational Education Act of 1963), to prime sponsors and local 
educational agencies, without reimbursement; 

(J} providing for the establishment of cooperative efforts be- 
tween State and local institutions, including (A) occupational 
and career guidance and counseling and placement services for 
in-school and out-ofschool youth; and (B) coordination of 
statewide activities carried out under the Career Education In- 
centive Act; 

(If) providing financial assistance for expanded and experi- 
mental programs in apprenticeship trades, or development of 
new apprenticeship arrangements, in concert with appropriate 
businesses and labor unions or State apprenticeship councils; 

(5) carrying out special model employment and training pro- 
grams and related services between appropriate State agencies 
and prime sponsors in the State, or any combination of such 
prime sponsors, including subcontractors selected by prime spon- 
sors, with particular emphasis on experimental job training 
within the private sector; and 

(6) carrying out cooperative efforts with institutions of post- 
secondary education throughout the State sponsoring projects 
funded under subpart 4 of part A of title IV of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (relating to special programs for students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds), focusing on preparing eligi- 
ble youth for careers in which persons from disadvantaged 
backgrounds are significantly underrepresented. 

(d)(1) Subject to section 302 of the Youth Act of 1980, not less 
than 22 percent of the amount allocated to each prime sponsor 
under paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of this section may be used 
only for programs under this subsection. 

(2) The amount available to each prime sponsor under paragraph 
(1) may be used only for programs for youth carried out pursuant to 
agreements between prime sponsors and local educational agencies. 
Each such agreement shall describe in detail the appropriate educa- 
tion arrangements, employment opportunities, training, and support- 
ive services which shall be provided to eligible youth who are en- 
rolled or who agree to enroll in a program leading to a secondary 
school diploma or a certificate of high school equivalency, a junior 
or community ndlege degree, or a technical or trade school certifi- 
cate of completion. Each such agreement shall describe in detail the 
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appropriate alternative education arrangements for those youth who 
require such services. Each suck agreement shall contain provisions 
to assure that funds received pursuant to the agreement will not 
supplant State and local funds expended for the same purpose. 

(j) No funds under this subsection may be used until the prime 
sponsor has entered into an agreement with each appropriate local 
educational agency, as required by section 220(b) of the Youth Act of 
1980, unless the Secretary waives the requirement of this paragraph 
on the basis of a determination that the prime sponsor has made a 
good faith effort to enter into such agreement or agreements. 

(e) Programs receiving assistance under paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (a) shall give special consideration, in carrying out programs 
authorized under section 422, to community- based organizations (as 
defined in section 3(4)) which have demonstrated effectiveness in the 
delivery of employment and training services. 

CONDITIONS FOR RECEIPT OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 424' (a) The Secretary shall not provide financial assistance 
to an eligible applicant for programs authorized under section 422 
unless such eligible applicant provides adequate assurances that the 
standards set forth in subpart 3 will be met and unless such eligible 
applicant submits an application in such detail as the Secretary 
may prescribe. Each such application shall — 

(1) describe the programs, projects, or activities to be carried 
out with such assistance, together with a description of the rela- 
tionship and coordination of services provided to eligible par- 
ticipants under this subpart with similar services offered by 
local educational agencies, postsecondary institutions, the 
public employment service, the courts of jurisdiction for status 
and youthful offenders, other youth programs, community- based 
organizations, businesses and labor organizations consistent 
with the requirements of sections 121 and 203, and assurances 
that, use will be made, to the extent appropriate, of all existing 
programs and facilities, whether pubUc or private and thai, to 
the maximum extent feasible, use will be made of any services 
that are available without reimbursement from the State em- 
ployment service that will contribute to the achievement of the 
purposes of this subpart; 

(z) provide assurances that the application will be coordinat- 
ed, to the maximum extent feasible, with services to youth 
under title II, but services to youth under that title shall not be 
reduced because of the availability of financial assistance 
under this subpart; 

(3) provide assurances that the application will be coordinat- 
ed, to the maximum extent feasible, with the plans submitted 
for the purposes of section 483; 

(4) provide assurances that in the implementation of pro- 
grams under this subpart, there will be coordination, to the 
extent appropriate, with local educational agencies, private 
sector initiatives under title VII of this Act, postsecondary insti- 
tutions, special statewide school districts, community-based or- 
ganizations, public assistance agencies, businesses, labor organi- 
zations, public and private job training programs, other youth 
programs, the apprenticeship system, the courts of jurisdiction 
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for atatiis and \viUh/ul offenders programs, and (with respect to 
the referral of prospective youth participants to the program) 
the public employment service system: 

(5) provide assurances that in the implementation of pro- 
grams under this subpart, there will be coordination, to the 
extent feasible, with activities conducted under the Career Edu- 
cation Incentive Act: 

(6) provide assurances that employment and training services 
to any participant under this subpart will not duplicate services 
being received by that participant under title XX of the Social 
Security Act: 

(?) provide assurances that allowances will be paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 124 and such regulations as 
the Secretary may prescribe for this subpart: 

(8) provide assurances that the application will be reviewed 
by the appropriate prime sponsor planning council in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 109 and by the private in- 
dustry council: 

(9) provide assurances that a youth council will be estab- 
lished under the prime sponsor planning council by such eligi- 
ble applicant in accordance with subsection (b) of this section: 

(10) provide assurances that effective means will be provided 
through which youths participating in the projects, programs, 
and activities under this subpart may acquire appropriate job 
skills and language proficiency training appropriate to such 
skills and be given necessary basic education and training, and 
that the applicant will comply with sections 412 and 413 of this 

title: 11 I. 

(11) provide assurances that the eligible applicant will take 
appropriate steps to develop new job classifications, new occupa- 
tions, and restructured jobs: 

(12) provide assurances that employment and supportive serv- 
ices will be provided to youthful offenders: 

(13) provide that the funds available under section 423(d) 
shall be used for programs authorized under section 422 for eli- 
gible youth through arrangements to be carried out by a local 
educational agency or agencies or postsecondary educational in- 
stitution or institutions; and 

(14) provide such other information and assurances as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
this subpart. 

(b) Each youth council established by an eligible applicant shall 
be responsible for making recommendations to the prime sponsor 
planning council and the prime sponsor with respect to the youth 
plan, program operations, and the establishment and implementa- 
tion of performance standards. Each such youth councils member- 
ship shall include representation from the local educational agency, 
local vocational education advisory council, postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions, juvenile and criminal justice agencies, the pri- 
vate industry council, labor organizations, the public employment 
service, local government and nongovernment agencies and organi- 
zations which are involved in meeting the special needs of youth 
the community served by such applicant, the prime sponsor, and 
youth themselves. Not less than one- fourth of the youth council 
^membership shall be comprised of youth. The youth council shall be 
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representative of the ethnicity of the community to be served. The 
prime sponsor shall be responsible for providing staff for profession- 
al, technical and clerical assistance to the youth council 

(c) No pn gram of work experience for in-school youth supported 
under this subpart shall be entered into unless an agreement has 
been made between the prime sponsor and a local educational 
agency or agencies, after review by the youth council established 
under subsection (b) Each such agreement shall— 

(1) set forth assurances that participating youth will be pro- 
vided meaningful work experience (such as cooperative • oca- 
tional education), which will improve their ability to make 
career decisions and which will provide them with basic work 
skills needed for regular unsubsidized employment or self-em- 
ployment ; 

(2) be administered by a local educational agency or agencies 
or a postsecondary educational institution or institutions 
within the area served by the prime sponsor, and set forth as- 
surances that the agreement has been reviewed by the youth 
council established under substation (b); 

(3) set forth assurances that job information, counseling, 
guidance, and placement services will be made available to par- 
ticipating youth and that funds provided under this program 
will be available to, and utilized by, the local educational 
agency or agencies to the extent necessary to pay the cost of 
school-based counselors to carry out the provisions of this in- 
school program; 

W set forth assurances that jobs provided under this program 
will be certified by the participating educcAional agency or in- 
stitution CLS relevant to the educational and career goals of the 
participating youths; 

(5) set forth assurances that the eligible applicant will advise 
participating youths of the availability of other education, em- 
ployment, and training resources provided under this Act, and 
other resources available in the local community to assist such 
youths in obtaining employment or self-employment; and 

(6) set forth assurances that youth participants will be chosen 
from among eligible youth who need work to remain in school, 
and shall be selected by the appropriate educational agency or 
institution, based on the certification for each participating 
youth by the school-based guidance counselor that the work ex- 
perience provided is an appropriate component of the overall 
educational program of such youth. 

Subpart 2— Youth Incentive Entitlement and Supplemental Work 

Projects 

PURPOSE OF SUBPART 2 

Sec. 431. (a) It is the purpose of this subpart to provide the Secre- 
tary with authority to establish a program entitling economically 
disadvantaged youth in selected poverty areas to part time employ- 
rnent, full-time employment, or other appropriate compensated activ- 
ity, or a combination thereof, by allowing eligible applicants to use 
funds provided under subpart 1 to pay one-half the cost associated 
with such employment and appropriate compensated activity and 
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providing lue other half of such cost frorv funds available for this 
subpart, 

(b) For the purposes of this subpart, appropriate compensated ac- 
tivity for each youth receiviig assistance under this subpart shall be 
determined by a school-based guidance counselor nnd shall consist 
of activities outside the youths regular course of study, such as 
work sampling, vocational education, ommunity service, alternative 
or remedial education, cultural activity, training or any other gener- 
al education, or any other activity or combination thereof deter- 
mined appropriate h order to maximize the er iployability potential 
of such youth or to assist such youth in making satisfactory progress 
toward attaining a diplcma or a certificate of h^'f^h school equiva- 
le icy. Such compensated activity shall be appn d as part of the 
\'ouih emplovability pla,. as r quired by section iiJ, 

(c) For purposes of this subpart, c ititlement activity mcludes oth- 
drioise unavailable emploj nent, training, or appropriate compensat- 
ed activity, or any combination the reof 



Sec. (o) The Secretary shall enter in ^ arrangements with eli- 
gible applicants for the purpote of providing— 

(1) part-time entitlement activity during the school year for 
eligible youth (from selected poverty areas served by such eligi- 
ble applicant) who resume or r^aintain attendance in secondary 
school for the purpose of acquiring a high scliool diploma or in 
a program which leads to a certificate of high school equiva- 
lency: and full-time entitlement activity during the summer 
months for such youth; and 

(J) otherwise unavailable full-time employment under section ^ 
4JJ(J) for economically disadvantaged youth aged 16 to 21, 
inclusive, from such selected poverty areas who have such a 
diploma or certificate, 
(b) The Secretary shall, on tne basis of the most recent reliable 
dnta on the amount of funds which will be available for purposes of 
this subpart for u fiscal year and on the basis of the number of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth, aged 16 to 21, inclusive, residing in 
poverty areas served by eligible applican' make available to each 
eligible applicant o tentative allocation of ^uch funds. Such noti:e 
shall be given sufficiently in advance of the ^ate required for sub- 
mission of applications under section IfSMa) for such fiscc ' year to 
provide such eligible apnhcants with adequate guidance in formu- 
lating such applications in a manner most likely to avoid the impo- 
sition of the measures described in section 4J4(o)(2). Such notice 
shall be revised as necessary to inform < HgibL- applicants of changes 
made necessary by succeeding events or alteration in the bases of the 
projectio v 

(cf Eacn eligible applicant whose application for assistance under 
this subpart is approved by the Secretary shall provide the entitle- 
ment activity described in subsection (a) to unempl r ed youth de- 
scribed in subset ion (a) who reside,'^ within the selected poverty area 
and who apply to the prime sponsor for entitlement activity. The 
Secretory' shall provide to each eligible applicant, from fu ids avail- 
able for carrying out this subpart in ac ordance with section 441 or 
made available by the Secictary from funds availac 3 for section 
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448, the amount which that eligible applicant is eligible to receive 
under subsection (d). 

(d) Each eligible applicant whose application has been approved 
under section 434(b) shall be eligible to receive from funds available 
for this subpart, for each youth who is provided entitlement activity 
by that eligible applicant, one-half the costs associated with provid- 
ing such entitlement activity. 

(eHl) For purposes of this section, the term ''poverty area' means 
any Bureau of the Census geographical division in which, on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data available to the Secretary, 
20 percent or more of the residents are at or below the poverty level, 
computed on the basis of the criteria of poverty used by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

(2) For purposes of this section, the term ^'selected poverty area' 
means any portion or all of a poverty area or aggregation of poverty 
areas which is selected for services under this subpart pursuant to 
section 434(aX2). 

EXTENT OF ENTITLEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 433. Entitlement activities provided under this subpart shall 
be comprised of the following: 

(1) Part-time entitlement activities during the school year, not 
to exceed an average of 20 hours per week for each youth, and 
not to last less than 6 nor more than 9 months, in entitlement 
activities provided by community-based organizations of demon- 
strated effectiveness which have a knowledge of the needs of 
disadvantaged youth; local educational agencies; institutions of 
higher education; special statewide school districts; nonprofit 
private organizations or institutions engaged in public service; 
nonprofit voluntary youth organizations; nonprofit private asso- 
ciations, such as labor organizations, educational associations, 
business, cultural, or other nonprofit private associations; busi- 
ness; units of general local government; or special purpose polit- 
ical subdivisions either having the power to levy taxes and 
spend funds or serving such special purpose in 2 or more units 
of general local government. 

(2) Full-time employment, training, or a combination thereof 
during the summer months, not to exceed 40 hours per week for 
each youth employed, and not to last less than 8 weeks in any 
of the entities described in paragraph (1), and, for those partici- 
pating youth who successfully obtain a high school diploma or 
its equivalency at the end of the regular school year, full-time 
employment for the next following summer. 

(3) Full-time employment for youth described in section 
432(aX2) in critical national priority projects such as solar 
energy and other forms of energy conservation and development, 
economic development, housing rehabilitation, and conservation 
of resources (including preservation of public infrastructure cap- 
ital). 

APPLICATIONS AND SECRETARIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 434' (a) Any eligible applicant which desires to receive assist- 
ance under this subpart shall submit to the Secretary, at such time 
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(after publication of the tentative allocation under section 4JJ(h)) 
and in such manner as the Secretary may require, an application 
which shall provide— 

(1) a description of the procedure to be utilized by the eligible 
applicant to publicize, consider approve, audit, and monitor 
youth entitlement activities funded by the eligible applicant 
under this part, including copies of proposed application mate- 
rials, as well as examples of audit and client characteristics re- 
ports; 

(J) a description of the area or areas (within or congruent 
with the poverty area or areas or aggregation of poverty areas 
served by the eligible applicant) selected for purposes of pro- 
grams under this subpart consistent with the tentative alloca- 
tion published under section i32(b) and with paragraph H) of 
this subsection; 

(J) a statement of *he estimated number of youth to be served 
in accordance with section by the eligible applicant; 

(k) assurances that the eligible applicant will provide, from 
funds received under subpart 1 of this part, one-half the costs 
associated with entitlement activities provided under this sub- 
part; 

(5) assurances of compliance with the provi.- ^ns of sections 
44J and 443 (relating to wage provisions am. >;pecial condi- 
tions); 

(6) assurances that the eligible applicant has^ m ike develop- 
ment of the plan, consulted with public and private nonprofit 
educational agencies including vocational and postsecondary 
education institutions, special statewide school districts, and 
other agencies which offer high school equivalency programs; 
public employers, including law enforcement and judicial agen- 
cies; State and local public assistance agencies; labor organiza- 
tions; voluntary youth groups; community- based organizations; 
organizations of demonstrated effectiveness with a special 
knowledge of the needs of such disadvantaged youth; and with 
the private industry council; and assurances that arrangements 
are made with appropriate groups to assist the eligible appli- 
cant in carrying out the purposes of this subpart; 

(7) assurances that arrangements are made with the State em- 
ployment security agencies to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
part; 

(S) an agreement that funds available under title II for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth employment programs and 
funds available for the summer youth program under part C of 
this title for eligible youth will be used in support of entitle- 
ment activity authorized under this subpart; 

(9) assurances that the applicant will comply with the limita- 
tions contained in section 43J, except that, in the case of an eli- 
gible youth who iii determined by the prime sponsor in accord- 
ance with standards prescribed by the Secretary to be exception- 
ally needy, the JO-hour limitation contained in section 4^3(1) 
may be waived: 

(10) assurances that whenever employment involves addition- 
al on-the-job, institutional, or apprenticeship training provided 
by the employer, and if such training is not paid for in full or 
in part by the eligible applicant under any other program au- 
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thorized under this Act, wages may be paid in accordance with 
the provisions of section 14(b) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and with the balance being applied to the cost of train- 
ing; 

(11) assurances that (A) arrangements have been made (i) 
with the appropriate local educational agency or with the insti- 
tution offering a certified high school equivalency program that 
such youth is enrolled and meeting the minimum academic and 
attendance requirements of that school or education program, 
and (ii) with employers that such youth meet the minimum 
work and attendance requirements of such employment, and (B) 
that any entitlement activity is conditioned on such enrollment 
and requirements; 

(12) assurances that special efforts will be made to recruit 
youth from families receiving public assistance, including par- 
ents (of dependent children) who meet the age requirement of 
this subpart; 

(IJ) assurances that subsidies to encourage private employers 
to provide employment and training opportunities under this 
subpart will not exceed the net cost to the employer of the wages 
paid and training provided; and 

(14) assurances that the eligible applicant will make availa- 
ble the data necessary for the Secretary to prepare the reports 
required by section 127. 
(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraphs (2) and (3), the Secretary 
shall, in reviewing applications submitted by the prime sponsors 
under subsection (a), approve only those applications submitted by 
prime sponsors who in addition to fulfilling the requirement of sub- 
section (a) have — 

(A) demonstrated the administrative capacity to operate an 
entitlement program and are willing to devote sufficient re- 
sources for this purpose; 

(B) designated, as an area for programs under this subpart, a 
selected, poverty area of only such size and scope that funds ex- 
pected to be available will be sufficient to provide entitlement 
activity to all youth eligible for such activity residing in such 
area; 

(C) developed an agreement with the appropriate local educa- 
tional agency or agencies concerning — 



(i) procedures for designating and qualifying counselors 
for in-school youth; 

(ii) procedures for allowing for flexible school hours to 
accommodate the provision of entitlement activities offered 
under this part; 

(iii) procedures for developing an education and employ- 
ability plan for each in-school youth participating in the 
program; 

(iv) procedures under which counselors will apply stand- 
ards of bona fide participation in the program and provide 
for designated periods of suspension from the programs 
when such standards are not met; 

(v) procedures that provide more varied entitlement activ- 
ities for youth who are making satisfactory progress toward 
their high school diploma or a certificate of high school 
equivalency, under objective criteria developed in consulta- 
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tion with the appropriate local educational agency or State 
educational agency, and require youth who are not making 
satisfactory progress under such objective criteria to partici- 
pate in necessary remedial education that will lead to satis- 
factory progress; and 

(vi) procedures to involve the private industry council in 
the development of entitlement activity opportunities of- 
fered under this part. 

(2) If the Secretary determines that the amount of funds available 
for carrying out this subpart in accordance with section HI, togeth- 
er with any funds made available by the Secretary from funds 
available for section 448, are not sufficient to pay in full the sum of 
the amounts for which eligible applicants with approved applica- 
tions are eligible under section 432(c) the Secretary may— 

(A) direct each eligible applicant to submit an amendment to 
its application reducing (by reduction of the size of the selected 
poverty area) the amount requested under this subpart; or 

(B) withdraw the approval of all such applications and ap- 
prove only the number for which sufficient funds are available, 
selected on the basis of such additional criteria of merit and 
need as may be prescribed by the Secretary. 

(3) The Secretary shall, in approving applications submitted by 
prime sponsors under this part, assure that applications from prime 
sponsors representing rural poverty areas will receive equitable con- 
sideration in the distribution of funds. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 435. (a) Entitlement activity under this subpart shall develop 
the participant's role as a meaningful member of the community, 
and may include employment and training in such fields as envi- 
ronmental quality, solar energy, and other forms of energy conserva- 
tion and development, health care, education, self-employment, 
social services, public safety, crime prevention and control, transpor- 
tation, recreation, neighborhood improvement, rural development, 
conservation, beautification, and community improvement projects. 

(b) No funds for employment under this subpart shall be used to 
provide public services through a nonprofit organization, associ- 
ation, or institution, or a nonprofit private institution of higher 
education or any other applicant, which were previously provided by 
a political subdivision or local educational agency in the area 
served by the project or where the employment and training takes 
place, and no funds will be used under this subpart to provide such 
services through such an organization or institution which are cus- 
tomarily provided only by a political subdivision or local education- 
al agency in the area served by such project or where the employ- 
ment and training takes place. 

Subpart [4] General Provisions 

[distribution of funds 

CSec. 441. Of the sums available for carrying out the provisions 
of this part- 
id) 15 percent shall be available for subpart 1; 
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15 percent shall be available for subpart 2; and 
[(3) 70 percent shall be available for subpart 3 J 

ALLOCATION 

Sec. 44^' Not more than 10 percent of the amount available for 
purposes of this part for any fiscal year in accordance with section 
301 of the Youth Act of 1980 shall be available for the purpose of 
section 448. Of the remainder of the amount available for this part 
for any fiscal year in accordance with section 301 of such Act, 80 
percent shall be available for purposes of subpart 1 of this part and 
20 percent shall be available for purposes of subpart 2 of this part. 
******* 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR [SUBPARTS 2 AND 3j SUBPART I 

Sec. 444. (a) Appropriate efforts shall be made to ensure that 
youths participating in programs, projects, and activities under 
[subparts 2 and 3] subpart 1 shall be youths who are experiencing 
severe handicaps in obtaining employment, including but not limit- 
ed to those who lack credentials (such as a high school diploma), 
those who require substantial basic and remedial skill develop- 
ment, those who are women and minorities, those who are veterans 
of military service, those who are offenders, those who are handi- 
capped, those with dependents, or those who have otherwise dem- 
onstrated special need, as determined by the Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make such reallocation as the 
Secretary deems appropriate of any amount of any allocation 
under [subparts 2 and 3] subpart 1 to the extent that the Secre- 
tary determines that an eligible applicant wiM not be able to use 
such amount within a reasonable period of time. Any such amount 
may be reallocated only if the Secretary has provided 30 days' ad- 
vance notice of the proposed reallocation to the eligible applicant 
and to the Governor of the State of the proposed reallocation, 
during which period of time the eligible applicant and the Gover- 
nor may submit comments to the Secretary. After considering any 
comments submitted during such period, the Secretary shall notify 
the Governor and affected eligible applicants of any decision to 
reallocate funds, and shall publish any such decision in the Federal 
Register. Priority shall be given in real!c>caiing such funds to other 
are* .3 within the same State. 

J The provisions of section 121(g)(1)(C) shall apply . o subparts 2 
^ .id 3. 

RELATION TO OTHER PPOVISIONS 

Sec. 147 The provisions of title I shall apply to this part, prcept 
to the extent that any such provision may be inconsistent widi the 
provisions of this part. 
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SECRETARY *S DISCRETIONAR Y FUNDS 

Sec. U8. (a)(1) From the sums available for purposes of this sec- 
tiori in accordance with section Ul the Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized — , , 1' , J 

(A) to provide supplemental funds to eligible applicants under 
subpart 1 and under subpart 2 for the purpose of— 

(i) promoting specially worthy programs under such sub- 
parts: 

(ii) providing recognition for increased service to youth 
who have encountered special barriers to employment, such 
as language barriers, physical handicap, pregnancy or ma- 
ternity, alcohol or drug abuse, supervision by State or other 
authorities, or supervision by and jurisdiction of the juve- 
nile or criminal justice system and youth of migrant and 
seasonal farmworker families; and 

(Hi) providing additional allocations for areas experienc- 
ing significant increases in unemployment; 

(B) either directly or by way of contract or other arrangement, 
with prime sponsors, public agencies, and private organizations, 
to carry out innovative and experimental programs to test new 
approaches for dealing with the unemployment problems of 
youth and to enable eligible participants to prepare for, enhance 
\heir prospects for, or secure employment in occupations through 
which they may reasonably be expected to advance to productive 
working lives; and 

(C) provide an outreach and public information program de- 
signed to maximize job development and job training opportuni- 
ties for youthful offenders and to inform such offenders of em- 
ployment, training, and educational opportunities under this 

(2) Programs described in paragraph (1)(B) shall include grants 
awarded to not less than two and not more than five selected prime 
sponsors (who have an approved entitlement program under subpart 
2) of an amount sufficient to test the efficacy of a completion bonus 
program for youth who successfully obtain a high school diploma or 
certificate of high school equivalency. Such bonus shall be in an 
amount not less than the equivalent of 300 hours of paid compensa- 
tion and shall take the form of either tuition support or employment 
subsidies or a combination thereof The Secretary may at his or her 
discretion alter the conditions of the bonus in order to test its 

^^(J)^Programs described in paragraph (1)(B) shall include, where 
appropriate, cooperative arrangements with educational agencies to 
provide special programs and services for eligible participants en- 
rolled in secondary schools, postsecondary educational institutions, 
and technical and trade schools, including job experience, counsel- 
ing and gui ^:'nce prior to the completion of secondary or postsecon- 
dary educa;. i and making available occupational, educational, 
and training information through statewide career information sys- 
tems. J L *• 

(b) In carrying out or supporting programs under subsection 
(aXlXB), the Secretary shall consult as appropriate, with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Education, Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 

7? 
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menu the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of the ACTION 
Agency, and the Director of the Community Services Administra- 
tion. 

(c) Funds available under this section may be transferred to other 
Federal departments and agencies to carry out functions delegated 
to them pursuant to agreements with the Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary and prime sponsors, as the case may be, shall 
give special consideration in carrying out innovative and experimen- 
tal programs assisted under this section to community-based organi- 
zations (as defined in section 3(4)) which have demonstrated effec- 
tiveness in the delivery of employment and training services and 
those which jointly conduct with local educational agencies career 
intern progrants for the improvement of educational and employ- 
ment opportunities for eligible youth. 

******* 

Part C— Summer Youth Program 

establishment of program 

Sec. 481. (a) The Secretary shall provide financial assistance to 
prime sponsors to conduct programs for eligible youth {as defined 
in section 414) during the summer months. 

(b) Programs shall provide eligible youth (as defined in section 
414) with useful work and sufficient basic education and institu- 
tional or on-the-job training to assist these youths to develop their 
maximum occupational potential and to obtain employment not 
subsidized under this Act. 

****«♦♦ 

THE ACT OF JUNE 3, 1933 

AN ACT To provide for the establishment of a national employment system and fcr 
cooperation with the States in the promotion of such system, and for other pur- 
poses. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Sec. 6. (a) Each State which desires to receive funds under this 
section shall submit to the Secretary of Labor a supplement to the 
plans submitted under section 8, in such form and containing or ac- 
companied by such information and assurances as the Secretary 
may by regulation require. Such supplement shall be submitted in 
accordance with the procedures prescribed under sections 110, 423(c), 
and 433(c) of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act and 
section 161(h) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. In any State 
which does not submit such a supplement, the Secretary may, direct- 
ly or by contract with other State or local agencies, operate pro- 
grams as described in this section from the sums available in ac- 
cordance with subsection (e). 

(h) Supplements submitted under subsection (a) shall provide for 
the establishment of general employment services for youth which 
shall include — 
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(1) orientation for youthful job seekers to labor market condi- 
tions and requirements, including job search workshops; 

(2) referral to supportive services; . • a 
(S) efforts to promote targeted jobs tax credit and on-the-job 

training opportunities in the private sector; and 

(4) placement activities. , • i.» ; # 

(c) In addition to the requirements of subsection (bK supplements 
submitted under subsection (a) shall provide for the establishment 
of in-school service to assist youths to make a successful transition 
from school to working life which shall include- 

(1) dissemination of labor market information; 

(2) development of job search skills; 

(3) development and operation of automated data systems to 
provide accurate, current information on job availability; 

(4) conducting vocational aptitude testing; 

(5) providing matching funds for services and training for 
school counselors, such as training workshops; and 

(6) promoting the consultation of school systems with private 
employers in the development of curricula. 

(d) No payment may be made with respect to a program approved 
for purposes of this section in excess of 80 percent of the cost of the 
activities proposed in such supplement. i. u l u 

(e) Funds appropriated pursuant to subsection (f) shall be allo- 
cated among the States as follows: 

(1) 50 percent of the amount appropriated pursuant to subsec- 
tion if) for any fiscal year shall be allocated on the basis of the 
number of individuals age 16 to 21, inclusive, residing in the 
State, determined on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available to the Secretary of Labor; 

(2) 25 percent of the amount appropriated pursuant to subsec- 
tion if) shall be allocated on the basis of the average annual 
number of such individuals age 16 to 21, inclusive, who ar^ un- 
employed and residing in such State, determined on the basis of 
the most recent satisfactory data available to the Secretary of 

Labor; and . , ^ l 

(J) 25 percent of the amount appropriated pursuant to subsec- 
tion (f) shall be allocated on the basis of the number of such 
individuals age 16 to 21 inclusive, who are economically disad- 
vantaged and residing in such State, determined on the basis of 
the most recent satisfactory^ data available to the Secretary of 

Labor. . , ^ . 

(f) There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section $50,000,000 for fiscal year 1981 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each fiscal year thereafter. 

(g) As used in this section, the term ''economically disadvantaged 
means a person who has, or is a member of a fami ly which has, re- 
ceived a total annual family income which, in relation to fof^yy 
size was not in excess of the higher of (1) the poverty level deter- 
mined in accordance with criteria established by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget or (2) 70 percent of the lower 
living standard income level as defined in section 3(1 i) of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act. 
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TITLE II 

TiUe II 



Title II of H.R. 6711 creates a new program; therefore, it makes 
changes m existing law. 
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DISSENTING VIEWS 



Unemployment in the United States is an indisputable fact of the 
1980s, Researchers, economists, and policy makers a*!;ree that over 
the next decade the brunt of unemployment amon^ young people will 
fall primarily on four groups: young women, mmorities, dropouts, 
and youth from poor families. The number of ''high risk'' youth who 
will bo affected over these 10 year's will remain constant 4 million. 

Remedies for this vulnerable grouj) must be highly targeted, with 
as much emphasis placed on prevention for the identified groups as 
possible. 

During the past 15 years, since the federal government has turned 
its attention to educationally undersei^ved grouns, it has focused most 
of its funding and research on elementary school-age children and 
post-secondary level students. Students of secondaiy school age have 
not had the benefit of federal assistance at nearly the same level, 

NEW MONIES AND NEW I'OLICIES WillLE EXISTING PUOGUAMS ARE 

CUT HACK 

Given the unmet goals and inadequate funding of existing job train- 
ing and compensatory education programs, one inust question the 
wisdom of beginning yet another program with similar oV)jectives and 
potentiall}'' inadequate appropriations, as this legislation would 
authorize. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, one of the 
largest federal education programs, focuses its financial assistance on 
scliool districts with high concentrations of low income children. Most 
of these funds and most of the leadership which the federal govern- 
ment has provided for this program since its inception 15 years ago 
has been directed to elementary school students. In fact, last year 
less than 20% of Title I funds were used at the secondary school level. 
However, Title I counts children of ages 5-17 for the purposes of 
identifying needy and, thereby eligible, students. This program has 
never been fully funded by the federal jjovemment, and has, conse- 
quently, never reached all the eligible cliildron from poor families who 
would qualify for the assistance. 

As the Federal Education Project of the Lawyers C'ommittee on 
Civil Rights Under Law indicated in a statement to the Committee: 

Much of the rationale for a wholly new legislative approach 
appears to be based on ii lack of undei'standing of the degree 
of flexibility inherent in Title I, For example, that program 
already permits comprehensive planning to meet student 
needs, teacher training and bonus pay, and the use of funds 
for auxiliary services related to the educational needs of 
participants. By creating a new subpart of Title I to serve 
secomlary level students, these features cou'-^ be improved 
upon and specifically adapted to the secom^^ y k vel while 

(80) 
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maintaining the working structure and important adminis- 
trative mechanisms already in existence. One argument given 
by proponents of Title II of the Youth Act for the develop- 
nient of new program legislation rather than the extension 
?i n J ^^^^ desirability of avoiding the use of 

' puilouf' programs that seL^regate participants for part of 
the school day. However, the Office of Education has now 
made It clear that nothing in the Title I statute or regulations 
requires school districts to use only ''pull-out'' programs 
rather than providing supplementary services to Title I 
students m the regular class setting. Thus, there would be 
no restrictions upon the ability of local schools and districts 
to design programs to meet the unique needs of students 
at the secondary level. 

During the recent major reauthorization of this program, the 
Education and Labor Committee approved a new section providing 
for more in*^^jnsified support for school systems which provide services 
for the largest concentrations of poor children. 

Despite the Committee's recommendation, the full House of Repre- 
sentatives recently sustained President Carter's reduced budget 
requests for E8EA Title I in both fiscal years 1980 and 1981, rescindmg 
$50 million from the Concentration Grants program in fiscal year 
1980, and $150 millon in 1981. ^ 

The second major federal education program which provides 
assistance to secondary school age students is the vocational education 
program. In recent years, the Education and Labor Committee has 
recognized the inadequacues of this training program in meeting the 
needs of nriinority and disadvantaged youth, and has inserted into 
the Vocational Education Act a senes of provisions specifically 
designed to rec4,ify these problems, including set-asides to meet the 
neetis of disadvantaged, bilingual and handicapped youth, as well as 
requirements relating to the elimination of sex discrimination. Basic 
vocational education grants are also required to be targeted on 
economically depressed urban areas. 

A coniparison of the goals of these existing programs illustrate the 
duplicative nature of the proposed Youth Act. For instance, the 
Vocational Education Act (VEA) permits federal funds to be usetl for: 
Vocational educjition programs," ''work study projrrams," "coopera- 
tive vocational education programs," "support of full-time personnel," 
''stipentls ... for students entering or already enrolled in vocational 
education programs, if those students have acute economic needs 
which cannot be met under work-study programs," "day care services 
for children of students in secontlary and postsecondary vocational 
education programs" and construction of area vocational schools and 
residential vocational schools. 

The corresponding list under the Youth Act, which applies to a 
broader array of school services, includes: "vocational training," 
"vocational exploration and instruction in employment skills," "the 
promotion of education-to-work transition," "specific occupational 
skill training . . .". In addition, the VEA places a "priority for 
fundin«2; cooperative vocational etlucation programs through local 
educational agencies . . . [in] areas that have high rates of school 
dropouts antl youth unemplo}Tnent." The Committee bill also high- 
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liirhli; *'the ilevelopiiuMit of <ron(»nil wovk oxperioiKT mihI coopenitivo 
vociitiomil ciliiciition pro<rniins forstiulents in irrados U) thmiiirh 12.'' 
Tho only ilifTercncc in Hie two bills is that school pluns jire oxpcM-toil 
to (ItMnonstrate how the prime sponsor und the private sector assist 
in ilevelopinj; these projrranis. However, there is no prohibition in 
cxistin<r law a<rainst siieli cooperation, anil many witnesses testifyinir 
before the Committee identified siiecessrul eross-airency projects. 

Soon this Committee will o|)en hearinj^s on the reauthorization of 
the VEA. One of the major issues to be addressed in those hearin<!:s is 
the effectiveness of the existinir vocational education law, with the 
more recent amendment.s, in traininir miniority, disadvant aired 
handicapped and female youth for meaninirful employment. Ex- 
tensive studies by the National Institute of Education, mandated by 
this committee to assist us in our reauthorization, have als() focused 
on this problem, some of which will not be completed until this sprin<r. 

While the si<rnei^ of this Committee Report cite certain studies 
assert in<r the value of vocational education, they fail to mention that 
numerous olh(»r studies raise serious doubts about whether the train- 
injr assures youn<i: people employment at a wa<re rate comparable to 
students who have not had vocational trainin<r. Simply proyinj; that 
students like vocational education, as the Rand Corporation study 
su<rirests, is inadecjuate imless the vocational trainin<r makes them 
emplovable. 

In i*ts final report, Givin<^ Youth a Better C'hance, the Carnejrie 
Coimcil on Policy Studies in Hijrher Education devoted a chapter to 
this subject, ''Vocational Education: Chnn^-c Everythin<r, lncludin<r 
the Name/' The Council concluded: 

Among male youth with identical years of schoolin<r * * 
those who have had school-based occupational trainin<r are, 
on the avera<re, no better off and no worse off in terms of 
unemployment ex])erience, rate of pay, or job satisfaction 
than those who have pursued <;eaeral or academic studies. 

Some studies have indicated that ^^raduates of hij;h school 
vocational pro<rrams earn more initially than other hijrh 
school jrraduates but that this advantaj^e tends to diminish 
as the years jro on. 

Studies of the outcomes of vocational education have 
rarelv, if even, been desij^ned to permit special anaWses of 
their impact oh disadvantaj^ed students. Yet the evidence 
on the mcidence of violence and absenteeism in bi<;-city 
schools leads one to suspect that vocational education can 
hardly be more eflective than other types of pro<;rams in 
schools with lar<;e concentrations of disadvantaj^ed students. 
The chief problem with the effort to maintain funding; for 
vocational education, at both the federal and state levels, is 
that too much of the money f^oes to preserve the status quo. 
The Caniep:ic Coun(;irs findin<2;s are based on an extensive technical 
study of vocational education by John Shea and John Grasso. 

Another study, ''Hij^h School Learninj;, Vocational Tracking;, and 
What Then?" published by the Ml^Group for Policy Studies m 
Education (February 1980), questioned the notion that vocational 
education serv*es vital job traininfj: purposes: 
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Vocational resources and services are diffused far beyond 
those enrolled in vocational proL^rams. Consequently, fulU 
53 percent of all vocational education course hours 'M\ 
taken by pupils enrolled in academic or general progran^s 

The MI^Group also seriously questioned the apparen cfFe . of 
vocational education on the employment and wage rates of eiuollees. 
They assert that whatever diiferential advantage may acci a to 
pupils who engage in work and vocational education during L^^ii 
school will disappear once the time period of uoual post-secondarv 
education is past. 

The Congressional Budget Office, in testimony before this com- 
mittee, also questioned Iho effectiveness of existing federal vocational 
education m improving tiio labor market opportunities of graduates. 

In testimony before the Education and Labor Committee, the 
American Vocational Association indicated that ''there are simply not 
enough facilities nor enough qualified staff, equipment and other 
resources to meet the needs of all disadvantaged students who could 
profit from vocational education.*' In response to further questioning, 
the AVA suggests that depressed areas are limited in the resources 
that they can use for matching purposes "in order to entice federal 
dollars.** However, existing law clearly mandates giving these very 
'•c!n*uunities priority. 

The State shall, in considering approval of such applica- 
•lons, give priority to those applicants which are located in 
ivonomically-depressed areas and areas with high rates of 
unemployment and are unable to provide the resources necessary 
to meet the vocational education needs of those areas without 
Federal assistance * * * (emphasis added). 

Later on in Section 106.5.B.ii, the law reads: 

The State will not allocate such funds among eligible 
recipients within the State on the basis of per capita enroll- 
ment or through matching of local expenditures on a uniform 
percentage basis, or deny funds to any recipient %i:hich is 
making a reasonable tax ejfort solely because such recipient 
is unable to pay the non-Federal share of the cost of new pro- 
grams * * * (emphasis added). 

AVA makes the additional argument that "the lack of vocational 
education facilities in urban areas precludes targeting programmatic 
dollars for clients who simply have no accessible vocational education 
facilities.'* 

According to the NAACP Legal Defense Fund: 

Vocational educators are responsible for the under-capacity 
in city school systems since federal funds for area vocational 
school construction, authorized by the Vocational Education 
Act .since 196;^, have been spent predominantly in suburban 
and rural areas. AVA cannot now argue that because of past 
and present discrimination against cities in targeting of 
resources for facilities, the states are preclutled from concen- 
trating program resources in cities. 

In addition to requiring distribution of federal VEA construction 
funds to "communities in economically depressed areas such as central 
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city school districts/' tho Vocational Education Act makes special 
provision for ''emer<rency assistance for remodelin*^ and renovatin<r 
vocational education facilities in urban and rural areas." Contrary to 
the assinnption that it is federal law which precludes directing: lederal 
vocational education funds to the neediest students, the NAACP 
Le<ral Defense Kinid contends that: 

Federal administrative interpretation of the Act and the 
politics of vocational education fundin<r have <rreutly ham- 
pered the flexibility of those state vocational education 
officials who would like to concentrate federal fmids in 
economically-depressed areas. As a consetjuerK^e of [Office 
of Education interpretation] and state political interests, 
states have (leveloped and the Bm-eau of Occupational ?md 
Adult Education has approved (romplex fornudas which 
divide up the money amon<: all, or virtually all, oli<rible 
recipients and se<rments of the vocational education com- 
h»nnity. To the extent that economically-depressed areas 
with concentrations of poor and uneniployed <ret any priority 
at all, it is minimal indeed and certainly insufficient to meet 
their needs. 

Some have also ar^rued that the Youth Act of 1980, by channeling 
funds to vocational education, would set up an altematiye system of 
vocational ediKration for the harder-to-serve student, leavinj^ that part 
of the vocational education system which receives funds under the 
Vocational Education Act to serve the less needy student traditionally 
favored by vocational education. In this sense, the Youth Act woulcl 
establish a vocational education track which is a ''clumpin*: <j:round'* 
fordisadvanta<red students. 

Conjrress has also recently supported the Admnustration's request 
ro^cind $87.5 million in vo(!ational edu(^ation spendin<r for fiscal 
1980, and additional cuts of $54.1 million for 1981. In addition, the 
Administratbn retiuested and the ('on<:i-ess supported a 50 percent 
recision in the allocation for the career education incentive pro<rrani, 
reducin<r that pro<rram to the $10 million level for 1980, a fi<rure which 
is retained for 1981 (a<rain, a cut of $10 million from Carter's on^nnal 
bud<''et for fiscal year 1981). Approval of the vocational trainin<r 
authorization in title IT of the Youth Act would simply result in a 
return of the spendinjr which mi<rht he lost to the Vocational Education 
pro<rram durin^r the (current hud<ret crisis. 

F.\ILURE TO .\nORESS PKOIiLKM OF BASIC SKILLS 

The hill itself falls far short of even the Administration's basic ^oal. 
The Administration's proposal to improve the employment chances of 
younjx people was based heavily on the results of the Vice President's 
Task'Force on Youth Employment. In testimony before this ^ommit- 
*ee, the Secretary of Ediu'ation summarized the findinj^s of the lask 
Force: 

The youn<r people most at risk are the chihiren of the poor, 
a disproportionate number of whom are minorities. They are 
failinjr to enter the labor force because they lack basic skills, 
includin[i the ability to read, write and compute; and because 
they hick positive work habits. 
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But the bill reported out of Committee siib.^tantially reduces the 
emphasis on basic skills, thereby strayinjr from the Administration's 
proc?ram concept. As Secretary Hufstedler stated in her letter to Chair- 
man Perkins, the reduced emphasN on basic skills is a result of several 
chanti:ps. 

Fiist, the Subcommittee bill converts a 25 percent allocation for 
vocational education from a maximum to a minimum. The Committee 
bill did not chan^^e this. 

Second, the Subcommittee bill udded a .set-a.side for area vocational 
schools not under the supervision of local education agencies. While 
the Coinmittee bill reflects som? modifications of this addition, the 
bill retains a specific! set aside for these schools which rarely serve 
students in the junior high school grades. 

Third, another set aside which was added in subcommittee to 
encourage cooperation between lo(;al education agencies and prime 
sponsors, according to the Adniir.istration, ''seems to -ncourago the 
use of these fumls to develop p ./grams leading to community col- 
lege or other postsecondary diplonia.s. 

Secretary Hufstedler's concerns continue: 

If 22 percent of an LEA's funds are now to be set aside for 
joint programs with CETA, with a strong onjphasis on older 
postsecondary youth, and LEAs are now n riuved to spend a 
mininunn of 25 percent of their remaining Uiiuh on vocational 
eclucation, we are especially fearful that Juaior hi^^h schools 
will be left with a relatively small share of the funding. Given 
the President's strong belief that this prognnn should focus 
primarily on basic skills, and given our desire to emphasize 
prevention at the junior high school level in order to reduce 
the intolerably high dropout rat<rs in our poorest communities, 
the potential shift in emphasis away from junior high schools, 
and away from basic skills, gives us grave concern. 

I concur wholeheartedly with this concern. We heard extensive 
testimony before this committee aboui the grave extent to which 
early adolescents have been forgotten. 
^ During extensive hearings on the American secondary school the 
Committee received a graphic and well-documented profile of the 
plight of one-fifth of the early adolescents in our country: 

The National Institute of Education's (NIE's) Safe School 
Study tells us that boys in the seventh grade of junior high 
schools are the most victimized of our students. The only 
part of our population for whom first admissions to mental 
hospitals increased in the I970's were adolescents under 15. 
The only age group for which the birth rate is increasing are 
girls fifteen and under. The incidence of running away peaks 
around ages 14 and 15. Alcohol abuse is becoming a serious 
problem for adolescents. The National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism reports that 19 percent of 14- to 17- 
year-olds experience alcohol-related problems. The average 
age of initiation to alcohol is 12.9. Sixty-two percent of 
seventh graders and 80 percent of eighth graders drink. 
Begimiing at age 10, there is a steady rise in youth's contact 
with police and courts. Studies indicate that juvenile crime 
begins to "bloom'* during early adolescence. 
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But school sysKMiis \u\vv r('S|)()n(l(Ml minimally to students of tliis 
aire who rtH|UiiT alternatives to current school practices. Where 
aUernative schools exist, the »rreatest ninnher serve the senior hiirh 
school level, and many serve the elementary school level. But school 
systems offer very fe\V alternatives at the intermediate school level. 

Keliahle statistics on the school (lr(>[)out rate are very diflicult to 
ohtain, hut studies suirirt'^t a national school (lro|)()iU rate ranudn<r 
from i:> to 25 percent. In North Carolina. .')7 pendent students 
enterinjr first <rrade do not complete hi,Lrh school, 'restinu)ny hefore 
the (\Hnmittee by representatives of the New York City School 
District reported a dr()|)0ut rate of 45 percent. No matter what the 
exact fijrurcs are, it is clear both to observers and practitioners alike 
that the decision to drop out of school at aire Ki is most often made 
durin<r the preceding: junior hi<rh years. 

As the Director of the (Vnter on Early Adolescence told the ( om- 
mittee recently: 

It is at the very least cost-etFective to spend considerable 
amounts of money on the very younjr in the early <rr,i(les of 
schoolinjr without following: throujrh to make <rood on our 
investment. Likewise, it is an ineflicient use of our public 
monies to concentrate on remediation and re-education at the 
time of transition into the labor market, while failin<r to 
support necessary pro<rrams in the middle (frades that could 
reduce the need Vor later widespread remediation. Most im- 
portantly, it is tra<ri(* to fail to [)lace more of our resources at 
a key point in education, a time of maxinuil irrowth an<i 
stress, when the possibilities for positive intervention in 
younir people's lives are almost boundless, (emphasis ad<led,) 
I have held repeatedly to the view that in e(lu(;ation, as in health 
care and in child welfare services, a preventive approa(;h will, in the 
lonir run, be the most cost-effective and humane, and the least (;ostly, 

FAILURE TO ,\nEQUATEr.V CONCENTRATE KUNDS 

Secretary Ilufstedler, in testimony before the Co:nnuttee i<K ntified 
^Uhe hi<rhly tar<reted fornnilii for allocatin<r funds'* as a major element- 
in the Adniinistration^ le<rshition. As the majority cites. Secretary 
Ilufstedler stated to the (\)nunittee that ''MltlK;u<rh poverty may not 
be a perfe(^t predictor of vouth unemployment, it is the best indicator 
we have, better even than the adult unemployment rate in a <riven 
eonununity.'* Several asi)ects of tlie C onunittee bill di.ate that bi<rli 
deirree of "^tar^retinjr on the basis of po /erty, A'hich is nec^essary to 
combat the ''limited*' and ''specific/' problems of youth unem])loy- 
ment which the Administration hoped to address throi.rb this le<ris- 

lation, I -4 • 

Fii-st, the ('onunittee bill includes test results amon<r the criteria 
for nmkin<r eli<rible schools within a scl ool district, '^'his provision in 
the eli<ribility section, as int'^rpreted by the C'ommittee, leave- 
entirely to Secretarial discretion whi(;li schools could receive funds 
on the basis of basic skills achievement data. In testimony for the 
C ommittee, we were told that this kind of measure is wide open to 
manipulation: 
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Almost any school could ho eli^nhle (lependinji; on what 
test is used and how the scores arc interpreted. Since there is 
not likelv to be sufficient funding' foi- this i)ro^rnijxi to serve 
all schools havin^r low-achievinji: students, we believe it should 
focus on those students who are subject to the additional 
barriers to opportunity created by poverty. Generally, 
schools eli«,^ible according to the poverty ami the achieve- 
ment criterion will overlap imd the poverty criterion would 
be less subject to abuse and easier to administer. To the 
extent that the schools made eli^ijible by each method do not 
oveilap, students in schools with hi^h concentritions of 
poverty are more likely to be dependent on the additional 
resources provided by this program to reach their potential. 
Second, in the Administration's original proposal, only a limited 
number of eligible schools within any district could get fimding (lurin<' 
u single year. This provision was supported as a wav to motivate 
schools to develop quality plans, and to assure that funds would not 
be spread over su(;h a large number of schools that the per student 
investment would be insufficient to make any did'erence. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office, in testimony bciore the Committee, rein- 
forced the need for injecting an adequate investment for each par- 
ticipating student, and looked M the success of the Job Corps program, 
in (5om])arison to other education and training programs, a.s evidence 
of this need. Nevertheless, the committee bill explicitly permits a 
local educational agency to fund all designated schools, thereby negat- 
ing any element of competition which might he implied elsewhere in 
the legislation. The Committee bill also reduced the minimum grant 
that any clcgible school i;ould receive, thus diminishing the total 
amount of funds per participating shident. 

By adding other criteria, and deleting some key elements of the 
Administration proposal, the Committee bill further weakens the 
targeting of the neediest schools. The bill relies on a low .ichievement 
as one of the primary elements of the ranking system. However, the 
('ommittee bill eliminated features successfully ai)plicd in ESEA 
Title I, which carefully control whicth schools in the ranking i-re served. 

The determination of which schools will he fumled is opened up 
even further by two additional and entirely contradi(Uory aprovisions. 
On the one hand, a lo(*al etiucational agency is asked to ''take into 
account" both the ranking of a particular school i.nd the quality of 
Its plan, but the bill leaves the weighing of these factors entirely up to 
regulation bv the Secretary. On the other hand, the bill states explicitly 
that a local educational agency can distribute funds to all eligible 
schools. This scheme (loes not assure that limited funds will be used 
for programs to give intensive aid to those students most particularly 
at risk of future unemployment. 

Third, by including urea vocational schools as eligible recipients 
under this program, the funds available will be open to distribution 
to schools which have historically not been locatecl in inner cities, ncr 
served noor or minority students equitably. The Committee bill does 
not make independent area vocational schools subject to the same 
targeting and ranking requirements as other schools in onler to be 
eligible. An amendment offered in Committee to rectify this problem 
was defeated. 
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Theso provisions, in nddilion to llio ^nsr ^ .op of tho lesiinjj: crilerin, 
clenrly enable n school (lislricl to ns<^ iKc l;i ;ils luore flexibly Ihnn 
the Adnunislnilion intended, and much more ilexibility .ban Ibe |)rob- 
leni warrants. 

Failure to Equitably Serve IJropouLs 

The Administration proposal also ret ..'nizHl what is almost a truism: 
for most students who have dropped out of school, the last place they 
want to return is the same school 'tb the same difficulties. 'Hie Vice 
President's Task Force reports thai ''alternative schools provides one 
possible answer" for the many teena^xers who find lar;j:e hij^h schools 
impersonal and socially threatcnin<j: to serve as comfortable !earnm<r 
environments, or who find themselves unsuccessfid and alienated from 
the traditional lexti)ook and (classroom approach. 

The orij^inal Administration proposal included a fundinji; mechanism 
whereby those nontraditional community based alternative schools 
could receive fundin^r and serve those students who would fare better 
throu^di these smaller providers. The Committee bill, however, 
*-iiminiited this mechanism, and the Committee rejected an amendment 
whu-h wouhl have assured equitable resources for those students 
who have dropped out of school and who would be better served by 
nonschool-nascd alternative education. . . 

The first purpose of this pro^rram cited in the le^rislation is to in- 
cre-is-* the empioyahllity of disadvantaj^ed youth "in <,M-ades 7 throuj^h 
12 enrolled in school, and youth up lo the aj.'e of 21 who left school 
')rior to earnin- a certificate of jrmduaiion." But the lej^nslation si)ecihc- 
Jilly directs schools receivmj^ basic grants to seek to attract back to 
school, amonjr oth<*rs, '^youth a^^ed 16 throuj^h 21 who have comi)leted 
hitdi sclv)ol t)nt who required remedial basic skills trainin<,^" Further, 
in'^he re(|uirements for joint pro<rnuns, school districts are encoura^^^ed 
to serve voidh who art> enrolled or who a<,M-ee to enroll in pro^crams 
lea(hn<r not just tc secondary school diplomas, but to a junior or 
communit> colle<re or other post-secondary de<rrees. 

()[)ei!iri»r up the le<rislation in this way seriously dilutes the ^2^i\i:en- 
tration of i.^sour ,.es on those secondary students most in need. Eflorts 
in Committee to enable work experience and cooperative education 
i)ro<rnims to be extendeil below the lOth <,n-ade, so that early adolescent 
students would be abh> to benefit from these motivating- pro<.n-ams, 
were defeated. 

PiaVATE EMPI JYEHS .WD KAII.UKE MO ADEQU.VrELY INVOLVE/tHE 
COMVUVM'Y IN PHOGUAM IMPLKME.NTATIGN 

Another purpose identified early in the le<^islation is 'Ho promote a 
partnership amonir etlucators . . . and private sector emi)loyers that 
effectively links education, traininir. and work experience-, for dis- 

dvanta^'^ed youth. While the Committee bill provides a set-aside for 
^•joint pro<rrams" with i)ublic employers, there is no requirement for 

;ubstantial involvement of private sec^tor employers in the imple- 
mentation of the projrram or delivery of work exi)enence projrrams or 
jobs Private emplovers or their representatives are amon<r those 
ex[)ecte(l to participate in school site councils, but unlike the Adininis- 
t ration's ori<:inal projmsal, the (bminittee bill eliminates any role for 
t <('\oo\ she coiuicil in implementation of a school's plan or attain- 

nit I of its <roals. 

So 
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A set aside for joint pro^nuns between LEAa and prime sponsors is 
mamlated in this education progrum. Hov/ever, CETA Youth Pro- 
grams already contained such a set-abide and numerous witnesses 
who testified before the Comirittee descnhod programs funded under 
e.\istin<^ authorities which alreiKi'* ereateil the partnership. No new 
legislative authority is needed to accomplish this purpose. 

The Committee bill weakenetl an aire uly seriously fiaweil element 
of the Atlministration Droposai. Although I am in strong Support of 
the neeil for ami involvement of commimity-based councils at the 
school level, the current mandate fcr th» councils is inadequate and 
mappropriate to the problem. It is critical for the councils to be 
representative of the major interests in the community, including 
parents who will be ixivolved in both delivering services to secondary 
school students, and those who will later employ them. In addition, 
this group should play a subsiantial role in performing an indepth 
analysis of problems in securing arul maintaining employment en- 
countered by youth who graduated, or should have graduated, from 
the school m the previous ^ew >3ars. This review should identify 
current efforts which are bsmg made by the school to produce the 
general the general skills, work habits and achievement levels which 
youth should possess to enable them to obtain employment. 

The current bill has limited the school site council's role to one of 
''indicating accortl" with the plan developed entirely by school 
officials, and then evaluating the proj^ress of the school after it has 
''implemented" the yriin. Rawever, it is very clear from the Vice 
Preeident's Task Force report, that the problem we are attacking, 
while affecting a narrow and specific j^roup of students, is created by 
a muiiiphcity of factors and institutional resistances, of which the 
schools* perforniarvce is one. To achieve the kind of institutional 
change which the Vice President's Report suggests is necessary, 
responsible groups in a community must be more than ratifiers. 
They must set the framework for the specific problem, needs and 
new approaciies in that community and identify the major problems 
which are most subjM. to correction by school-initiated actions and 
programs Only on u:^ basis of this kind of assessment will a school 
plan'?. go>ds and objectives have any meaning. And only on the basis 
of -.his kinvl of involvement of community representatives will efforts 
to api)rop:ihi'!ly serve previously underserved students be taken 
seriously. 

The legislaiion contains no provisions to assure that decision 
makers at the school level, inchuling members of the school council, 
wil. hftvc the capacity to engage in a comprehensive planning process, 
'lesf)ue the legisLiMon's prescription. While state agencies are per- 
•nitted to proviile technical assistance and information derived from 
relevant research on successful projects designed to improve basic 
and employment vkills, there is little assurance that the states will 
be reatly to provide this kind of useful and necessary assistance in 
time to aid local schools with their planning process, or that school 
site councils will receive the benefit of the assistance. 

For any pro.i:ram of this mamitude to work, it is essential tha'^ 
Departmeiu of Education pither and disseminate information on 
^uccessful ])rograms already m existence. Such models should describe 
in detail ways of addressing the goals that schools must include in their 
plans. These models shouUl then be disseminated through existing 
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cluinnols. siirh iis tho .loint Dissouunntion Koviow Panel, and throuj^h 
such nu'tliods as iTiiiional conlVroncos lor school \vxy\ administrators 
and school site council nuMubers in need of technical assistance to 
ilesiu^i plans and proj^ranis. 

simply providing; money to onr neediest secondary schools does not 
assure that local school principals and stall', even Nvith the assistance 
ol" the advisory coimcil, will have the know-how to desi'^n adecpiate 
|)lans and projrrams. The provision of descriptive informatu)n on 
successful models by the Department does not intrude upon the local 
discretion built into'the proj^ram since use and adaptation of siu^cessful 
models would be left to the local planners and decision-makers, 11 
suflicient information, creativity, innovation and motivation already 
existed at the local school level, schools would not be failin<r to the 
dej^ree they are in meetinii: needs of low achievinjj;, unemployed youth, 
Guidance,Mea(lership and information must be provided from the fed- 
eral level if the proj^ram is to succeed. Elements of such a role were 
deiined in the Administration's proposal, but were deleted by the 
(\)inmittee, and the Committee bill |)rovi(les inadecimite fimdinj; to 
enable the Dej)artment to carry out these functions successfully. 

In onler to insure accountability for su(d\ a massive i)ro<i;ram with an 
autbori/.atiou of substantial ma.dnitude, plans for evaluation of the 
prouram on a national basis should be built into the proii;nim from the 
be«:Tnniui:. AVhile the Administration proposal set the framework to 
enable evaluative research to be ccmducted, the Committee bill 
omitted this re(iniremcnt. Furthermore, unless federal lc<rislation spells 
out the kind of information to be collected and used to measure the 
progress of pro<i;rams, any assessment or natiomvide evahuition oi the 
success of the p'l'o'^ram as a whole will be impossible. Without uniform 
evahuition data, disii<;<^re^^ated by race, national ori^Mn, sex and handi- 
cap, the Department of Ediu'ation and the C^onj;ress will be \mal)le to 
make recommendations for program improvement or for determmm^ 
the kinds of technical assistance that arc needed. This mistake was 
nuide in the carlv years of ESE.\ Title 1 and only recently has a more 
useful and unifofni system of evaluation been required to measure the 
i>i()i:ram's success. Unfortunately, the C^ommittee bill does not reHeet 
an understanding; of this ESEA experience. 



CONCLUSION 

Mthoimh I have these and other serious concerns about Title II of 
the Committee bill, I do share the (Wmittee's supi)ort for Title I, 
Youth Traininii: and Emnh)V'nent. Unfortunately, Tith^ II is an inadc- 
(piate initiative which will (k.ay real solutions to a very a<:i2:ravatm<i: 

problem. Geokgk Millek. 

O 
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